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EASTERN STATES PLAN THEIR SNOW 
REMOVAL WORK FOR COMING WINTER 


By J. L. HARRISON, Senior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, 





A CLOSE-UP OF THE SNOW PLOW IN ACTION. 


ODERN production is not, generally speaking, 
a seasonal matter. Coalis mined, clothing is 
manufactured, food is made ready for con- 
sumption alike in summer and in winter. The 
coming of winter stops only the supply of raw prod- 
ucts of the soil. Many, even of these products, con- 
tinue to pass through the multitudinous processes 
which convert raw food into forms fit for consumption 
all through the winter. 

Transportation, the servant of production, must be 
ready at all times to serve its master. Stoppage of 
transportation is equivalent to cessation of production. 
These facts are axiomatic—platitudinous. We all 
agree as to their verity. 

Railroads do not abandon their shippers when snow- 
drifts cover their tracks. They clear away the snow. 
No matter what the cost, trains must be moved. Nor 
is this done because of any immediate profit to the 
railroads, for, as a matter of fact, it might often be 
cheaper for the roads to suspend traffic for days or 
even weeks at a time than to go to the enormous ex- 


(3) 


pense of clearing the tracks and moving trains ,when 
the snow piles high. Rather is this action based on 
the fact that business conditions and the number of 
laborers who can be kept employed are so vitally 
affected by even minor delays in the distribution of 
commodities that the railroad administrators realize 
that the ultimate gain that accrues is worth whatever 
it costs. 

And so it is now coming to be with the traffic on our 
highways. ‘The commerce of our country as a whole is 
increasingly dependent on them. Production has in- 
creased faster than the capacity of the railroads to 
supply transportation. True the congestion we have 
experienced these last few years is abnormal. Never- 
theless, the railroads are not anxious to take up again 
the whole burden of the country’s transport. Neither 
is it wise that they should be permitted to if they 
would. ‘The motor truck will claim its own. Perhaps 
that means the short haul, but how short or how long 
none now can say. At any rate the motor truck has 
transformed highway freight traffic. Never again 


will the highway serve only the locality—the truck 
reaches out. Fifty miles are as 10 in the day of the 
horse. And such is the nature of the truck that it 
brooks no delay. Time saving is its raison d’étre. 
Commodities are moved by truck because they must 
be moved promptly. Hence the old attitude toward 
highway traffic has changed. It is no longer of a kind 
that can be carried on at convenience—halted with 
indifference. 


SEASONAL TONNAGE ON HIGHWAYS. 


A few figures will illustrate the pomt. They are 


given in the table below and they represent the sea- 


sonal tonnage carried over a section near Rahway, 
N. J., of the principal highway between Philadelphia 
and New York. The daily tonnage carried in motor 
trucks (60 per cent assumed to be goods in transit) is 
reported as follows: 


DAILY TONNAGE. 














| Year. /|Spring. heer Pro Winter. 
ee tana ie a2 4 
| 1918.....| 2,019 | 2,723 | 2,370) 1,992 | 
| 1919.....| 2.503 27129] 2'840/ 2/092 
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1 Maximum reported one week, 9,620 tons per day. 


In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, through which 
this route runs, snow removal is not a new thing. 
This table is, therefore, indicative of the relatively 
constant freight traffic over roads that are open the 
year round. Incidentally it illustrates also the 
decided tendency for the volume of commerce carried 
over the more important highways to increase. 

The movement of rural products, particularly 
dairy products, is often almost wholly dependent 
on the highways. In some parts of the Hast, par- 
ticularly where manufacturing is the principal busi- 
ness, factory interchange is now largely carried in 
trucks. Other similar and equally important matters 
might be mentioned. They would, however, only 
serve to emphasize the fact that to keep this traffic 
moving at all seasons of the year is vital. To do so 
will involve heavy expenditures, wnich may be open 
to public attack. On the other hand, to stop this 
traffic, especially at the present time, when it is 
admittedly impossible to move it in any other way 
than over the highways, will involve direct loss to 
many individuals, who are thereby thrown out of 
employment, as well as indirect and often unappre- 
ciated losses to business of all kinds, which will much 
more than offset any saving that appears to result 
from a failure to keep these highways open. 

Having these general statements in mind, it may be 
of interest to note that there is very general recogni- 
tion of the importance of keeping the heavy traffic 
routes open. Indeed, the State highway departments 
in those States where the snow is heavy and the traffic 


important are all doing whatever they can under the 


law to meet the situation. The plans of the various 
highway departments differ somewhat though their ~ 
actual field methods are very similar. Hence in the 
subject matter which follows little is said of the field 
methods used by individual States. On the other 
hand, the plans of these States for the coming winter 
may be of interest, as are some of the special features 
of their work. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania, the leader in all matters of snow 
removal, is expecting to do more of this work during 
the approaching winter than has ever been attempted 
before. Indeed, to that end the State is equipping 75 
additional trucks with snow plows and adding to its 
correlated mechanical facilities and its snow removal 
organization in a similar proportion. This addi- 
tional equipment, it is assumed, will be sufficient to 
enable the State highway department to keep open 
through routes connecting all of the principal manu- 
facturing centers and connecting with the neighbor- 
ing States. 

Pennsylvania is a mountainous State. Hence 
the snow removal problem is a difficult one. More- 
over, the snowfall is heavy. However, by the liberal 
use of snow fences—used more liberally in this State 
than anywhere else in the country—it has been possible 
to so control drifting that the heavy trucks can keep 
the roads clear with a minimum of assistance in the 
way of handwork. 

The snow-removal operations in Pennsylvania 
differ in no essential points from those considered 
standard in other States and discussed at length in 
another part of this article, nor is the equipment used 
by the Pennsylvania State highway department 
unusual, though the organization probably has more 
V-shaped plows than are found in, other States. It 
is, however, worthy of note that by reason of the fact 
that the right of way is kept scrupulously clear of 
weeds, brush, etc., that obstructions of all sorts are 
removed wherever possible, and that snow fences are 
liberally used, the cost of snow removal is reported 
to be as low as from $50 to $200 per mile. | 

One feature of the Pennsylvania snow-removal 
program, not so well known as the methods of actually 
handling the snow, but deserving of general adoption, 
is the cooperative arrangement with the Weather Bu- 
reau by which the highway department is informed in 
advance of the approach of storms. ‘This information 
is at once sent out to the field engineers, who, by reason 
of the exact information that is furnished both as to 
the intensity of the coming storm and its probable 
duration, are the better able to prepare for the emer- 
gency. 

The patrol system of men, who are employed regu- 
larly on the highways, forms a nucleus about which a 
larger organization can be created whenever condi- 








HAND METHODS SUPPLEMENT THE PLOW WHEN THE PILES GROW HIGH. 


tions require, and the information given by the 
Weather Bureau assists the district engineers in 
determining wellin advance of the arrival of the storm 
whether any special forces will be necessary and insur- 
ing that all equipment is in readiness for the emer- 
gency. This is of great importance, for it 1s every- 
where agreed that one of the most important matters 
in fighting a heavy snowfall is getting onto the job in 
time with the proper forces and that the matter of next 
importance is the ability to stay on the job as long as 
the snowfall lasts. 

Advance information as to storms assists in both of 
these matters—in the first particular by furnishing a 
basis for a determination as to the forces that will be 
needed and in the second by giving advance informa- 
tion concerning the reserve of forces which must be 
gotten together to keep up the fight as long as the 
storm lasts. ‘Too much emphasis can hardly be placed 
on the value of this information, particularly as to the 
storms that will continue over a number of days, for 
a crew can only be depended on for a limited period 
every day; and if the temperature is low, replace- 
ments may have to be made at rather short intervals. 
On the other hand, it is absolutely essential that the 
plows be kept running if the final result is to be a 
cleared highway. Whenever a bad storm is to be 
faced, the only assurance of success, therefore, lies in 
ample reserve forces, and Pennsylvania’s success in 
fighting the snow under very difficult conditions can 
be largely traced to the clear grasp that the State high- 
way department has had of this phase of the matter. 

Pennsylvania keeps the public informed as to the 
condition of the highways. Each patrolman is 
assigned to a definite section and every day reports to 
the district head the condition of his section. The 
district office telegraphs or telephones these reports 
both to the Weather Bureau at Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia and the -State highway department, 
where the information is tabulated and charted, and 
from these charts information as to the condition of 
the highways is: given to the public either direct or 
through the Weather Bureau’s daily bulletins. 

If any point on the designated routes is blocked for 
more than 24 hours the headquarters organization 
takes a hand in the matter and men and equipment 
from other points are thrown in until the men and the 
equipment available are able to cope with the situa- 
tion. 

‘The State highway department of Pennsylvania 
believes that the important trunk-line highways are 
as important a factor in the Nation’s distribution 
system in the winter as they are in the summer. 
They are important enough to build and maintain in 
the summer. They must, therefore, be important 
enough .to keep open during the winter. This is, 
beyond a doubt, a reasonable point of view and ample 
defense of the liberal expenditures made to this end. 


OHIO LOCAL OFFICIALS DO WORK. 


The State highway department of Ohio is limited 
by law in its snow-removal activities by reason of the 


_ fact that all responsibility for snow removal rests on 


the counties, towns, and townships. The highway 
department has, however, taken an active interest in 
the matter of snow removal, has published valuable 
instructions in regard to this matter, and renders all 
possible assistance to such counties as will undertake 
the work. Indeed, the highway department nt only 
loans machinery freely, but will send its own engineers 
to advise and assist whenever requested to do so. 
There is to be a definite effort to keep open the 
important routes through this State this winter, but 
as the work must be paid for by the local authorities, 
the State’s activities being confined to efforts to corre- 
late the work in the different local units, to assisting 
with equipment, and to furnishing such supervision 
as may be desired by the local authorities, the final 
result can not be predicted until all of the plans have 
been completed. 


NO DEFINITE PLANS IN INDIANA. 


In the State of Indiana the State highway depart- 
ment is fortunate in having ample funds and full 
authority to use them in any manner that will be of 
assistance to the traffic and of benefit to the highway. 
However, snow removal has never been undertaken 
on a large scale, and it is thought that, generally 
speaking, the snowfall in this State is not heavy 
enough to cause much obstruction of traffic. This, 
coupled with the fact that the State highway depart- 
ment in its present form is a very young organization, 
explains the fact that no definite plans have as yet 
been made for handling this winter’s snowfall. The 
head of the highway commission, however,'states that 
the commission has ample authority and ample money 
to devote to this work and that the principal routes 
through Indiana will be kept open to traffic this winter. 


EXTENSIVE MICHIGAN PROGRAM. 


The State highway commission of Michigan did a 
good deal of snow-removal work last winter and is 
planning a more extensive program for the coming 
winter. Indeed, an effort will be made to keep all of 
the State routes open. In the north, where the snow- 
fall is heavy and the traffic light, the snow will be 
rolled as often as may be necessary in order to keep 
the trafic moving. Farther south plows will be 
operated. 

Michigan has already begun the. preparations for 
winter by making a very active effort to get all 
obstructions cleared from the right of way, tight 
fences and hedges removed, and wherever possible, snow 
fences installed. Machinery is also being prepared. 

Michigan, like all large States, faces the fact that 
on her State highway system some routes are of more 





importance than others. The important routes will, 
of course, receive first attention, and it is fully ex- 
pected that, no matter what difficulties are encoun- 
tered, the through routes connecting Michigan’s 
important centers with each other and with the 
adjoming States will be kept open throughout the 


winter. 
THE ILLINOIS SITUATION. 


The State highway department of Illinois is in the 
unique position of having under its control for mainte- 
nance only those sections of the proposed State high- 
way system on which paving has been completed. 
This gives the State highway department at the 
present time only two routes of importance—one 
from Chicago north to the Wisconsin boundary line 
and the other from Chicago to the Mississippi River 
at Clinton. The snowfall in Ilhbnois is not heavy. 
Indeed, only on an average of one year out of three 
is the fall heavy enough to obstruct traffic. Even 
then it is the drifting of the snow that generally 
causes whatever trouble there is. As there are few 
cuts on the Mississippi River road and none deserving 
of mention on the road north of Chicago, the State 
. highway department anticipates no trouble with 

snow but has plenty of equipment to handle the 
situation should trouble arise. | 

The State highway department has under its con- 
trol a good deal of highway; that is in short stretches 
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WRUCHKS IN TANDEM WITH THE SNOW PEOW BETWEEN. 





which are a part of through routes now under con- 
struction. Owing to the fact that detours not under 
State jurisdiction have to be used in order to make 
any use of these short sections, detours on which it is 
probable that no snow-removal work will be under- 
taken, the State engineers hardly expect to find it 
necessary to handle the snow on these isolated sections 
during the coming winter. 


NEW JERSEY’S PROGRAM. 


The State highway department of New Jersey has 
been developing and steadily increasing its snow- 
removal program for some years and has plans fol 
further increases for the coming winter. During the 


winter of 1919-20, 280 miles of State highway were 


kept clear at an expense of $77,710.43. This repre-_ 
sents an average expenditure of $278 per mile. As 
might be expected, however, this average cost gives 
only a vague impression of the work of snow removal 
for the cost varies from considerably less than the 
average where the fall is light to much larger sums 
where the fall is heavy and drifting is serious. Thus, 
near Cranberry, on the main road between New York 
and Philadelphia, $4,326.99 was spent in keeping a 
short stretch of highway open during February alone. 
In this case ice as well as snow had to be removed. the 
work having been seriously complicated by the drain- 
age conditions in this region. 


For the coming winter plans are being laid to keep 


all of the State highway routes—about 700 miles— 
open to trafic, and equipment is being prepared to that 
end. Some snow fence will also be used. 

In handling the snow situation in New Jersey it is 
customary to start clearing on a width of 30 feet or as 
near to that as can be obtained. The plows are or- 
dered out as soon as from 2 to 3 inches of snow has 
fallen and are worked 24 hours a day while the snowfall 
continues. As the winter advances, particularly if the 
snowfall is heavy and the weather uniformly cold, the 
width worked over gradually narrows down until only 
about 18 feet is kept clear. This permits two-way 
traffic at all times, which is felt to be of importance not 
only because it facilitates the movement of the traffic 
but because it prevents the formation of the snow ruts 
that are so destructive of certain types of pavement. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Snow removal in Massachusetts is a new thing, the 
legislature having only recently appropriated $50,000 
to be used in assisting in the removal of the snow on 
important routes. The Massachusetts law does not 
contemplate that the State shall bear the whole cost 
of snow removal, hence, the relatively small appro- 
oriation, but appears to contemplate a general super- 
vision of activities, the cost of which will be paid from 
other than State funds. 

Massachusetts, indeed, all of New England, is the 
seat of numerous large manufacturing enterprises. 
The freight problem is not, therefore, the long-haul 
problem, as it is known in most parts of the country, 
but a problem of plant interchange on a large scale. 


This arises from the fact that relatively few factories. 


take the raw material delivered from a distance and 
turn out the completed article of commerce. To illus- 
trate, few shoe factories take the hide, tan it, dye it, 
etc., and finally convert it into shoes. Rather the 
hide is tanned at one point, often moved a considerable 
distance to a dye plant for further treatment, and only 
sent to the shoe factory for final manipulation. It 
often happens that the tannery, the dye plant, etc., 
are owned by the corporation that owns the shoe fac- 
tory, but the fact that they are separated, often by 
considerable distances, creates a problem in interplant 
transportation which resembles the problem of hand- 
ling partially completed units in a large factory more 
than it does the problem of the bulk transportation of 
raw products. 

Working on the basis of the facts above outlined 
as the salient feature in the Massachusetts situation, 
though by no means overlooking any of the other fac- 
tors in the traffic situation, the Massachusetts State 
highway commission has set out to solve the snow- 
removal problem by cooperative agreement with those 
interests most directly affected by any closure of 
these highways—the large factories and the large 





trucking companies. To these companies, as well as 
to the larger towns and the cities, the highway com- 
mission is pointing out the advantages of a coopera- 
tive effort toward keeping the highways clear and 
securing agreements with such' organizations as will 
cooperate, these agreements covering fixed sections 
of the routes that are to be kept open. Under these 
agreements the State will supply the plows and hold 
them at definite points, where, on notice from the 
State’s engineers, and regardless of the day or the hour, 
they are to be picked up by the trucks owned by the 
cooperating agencies and kept on the road as shall be 
needed in keeping the assigned sections clear. Under 
this arrangement the cost of the supervision falls to 
the State, but the cost of operating the .trucks is 
borne by the cooperating agencies. The scheme is 
unique, but under the peculiar conditions existing in 
Massachusetts, and with the excellent supervision that 
the connection of the Massachusetts State highway 
commission with this enterprise is bound to insure, it 
ought to prove successful. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Highway Department of Connecticut 
removes snow from the State highways, paying for the 
cost from its maintenance funds which are secured 
from the license fees from automobiles. The State 
has battled with the snow, with greater or less success, 
for the past three or four years, and will carry on the 
work during the coming winter as in the past. Suff- 
cient equipment is available to take care of the ordi- 
nary snowfalls, and the labor required will be supplied 
from the regular forces employed by the maintenance 
department. Last year snow was removed from 
about 1,000 miles of road and it isconfidently expected 
that the same program will be carried out this year. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland has made no attempt to remove snow in 
previous years. Except in the mountains of the 
western section of the State, the snow problem is not 
a serious one. In that section however the snow fall 
is heavy and some seasons covers the ground from early 


' fall to late spring. The Roads Commission now 


recognizes the need for clearing and this year is plan- 
ning to keep open the roads from Washington, through 
Baltimore to the Delaware line, the road from Balti- 
more to Cumberland and Western Maryland, the 
boulevard from Baltimore to Annapolis, and the roads 
to Solomons Island and Point Lookout. At least 20 
trucks of the four-wheel-drive type will be equipped 
with plows and held in readiness for the work on these 
roads. | 
ON NEW YORK’S ROAD SYSTEM. 

The State of New York has the largest State high- 
way system in the United States. Over $200,000,000 
have been invested in this system. But, owing to the 
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fact that the State laws place 
the responsibility for snow re- 
moval on the local authorities, 
it has, so far, been impossible 
to devise any method by which 
this $200,000,000 improvement 
ran be kept at the disposal of 
the public during the winter 
months. The commissioner 
doesnot believeit a good policy 
to allow $200,000,000 worth of 
roads to lie idle from two to 
three months every vear and is 
willing to assume the responsi- 
bility for keeping the impor- 
tant routes open whenever 
funds are made available, but 
can do very little toward that 
end under existing laws. 


SNOW-REMOVAL METHODS. 


The actual work of snow re- 
moval that will be done this 
winter is handled in pretty 
much the same fashion by all 
of the States. It is the com- 
mon and the logical practice 
to turn this work over to the 
maintenance department. In 
most States the maintenance 
departments are now well or- 
ganized, and the addition of 
snow-removal work to the pre- 
viously assigned duties of the 
maintenance department has 
the advantage of making what, 
for the lower grades of em- 
ployees, has been a seasonal 
occupation into a full-time position. In the long run 
this will have a very beneficial effect, for it will make it 
possible to obtain and to keep a better grade of men. 

The methods used in handling this snow problem are 
also similar in all of the States. Indeed, they resolve 
themselves into two distinct groups of activities: 


heir. 


THe EATERS PALLS. 


(1) The removal of snow from the highways and 

(2) Preventive methods tending to keep it from 
blowing into the highways in objectionable quantity. 

These naturally go hand in hand, but as the expense 
of removing snow is apt to be greater than the expense 
of preventing it from accumulating on the roads, the 
preventive methods will be treated at the greater 
length. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

Snow, of course, falls uniformly and sometimes 
lies as it falls. More generally, however, there is 
some wind in connection with a snowfall, end when 
this is the case there is, depending on the velocity 
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APRaR SSVERALYSNOWS IT WILL BE BDHPRIEUET TO CLEAR THE ROAD UNLESS THE 


BOTTOM. THE CRBARING AFTER THE 


of the wind and the character of the snowflakes, more 
or less drifting. Snowflakes are carried along by air 
currents just as sand and silt are carried by water 
currents. Moreover, the greater the velocity of a 
wind current the more snow it can carry. And herein 
lies the cause of drifting, for wherever an air current 
that is carrying snowflakes is checked some of the 
snowflakes are, perforce, dropped, and as this con- 
tinues a drift is formed, the whole process being quite 
the same as that by which sand bars are formed in 
water currents. 

It should be noted, however, that in general the 
snow that is moved about by the wind is not raised 
very far above the surface of the ground. The dis- 
tance that it is raised depends, of course, on the veloc- 
ity of the wind, but it is only in exceptional cases that 
the wind is so high that the snow is carried at an eleva- 
tion which prevents the control of the area in which 
it will be deposited. 
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Snowdrifts are formed on the lee side of obstruc- 
tions. This naturally follows from the fact that 
back of such obstructions there is a body of relatively 
quiet air. Indeed, the velocity of an air current may 
be affected for as much as 10 times the height of such 
low obstructions as fences, hedges, etc. From this it 
naturally follows that where snow is being carried by 
wind, low obstructions will clear the air current of 
snow by causing it to be deposited in a relatively 
quiet space back of these obstructions. 

This matter has been treated at some length because 
of its relation to all of the means that must be adopted 
for preventing the formation of drifts. These begin 
with the removal from the right of way of everything 
that can cause drifting. Weeds are the most com- 
mon source of trouble These should be carefully cut 
down and removed, for a growth of weeds or high 
crass, even if no more than a foot or two high, will 
cause drifting whenever the wind is right. Moreover, 
this applies even to such places as the tops of fills that 
would otherwise blow clear. too much emphasis can 
hardly be placed on this matter, for more drifting is 





caused by weeds and brush allowed to accumulate 
along the roadway than in any other way. The 
weeds should, of course, be kept down by constant 
trimming, but if this has not been done they should 
at least be cleared away in the autumn and the right 
of way left unobstructed during the winter months. 


HEDGES, FENCES, AND TREES. 


Next in order of importance as causes of drifts on the 
highways are the hedges. These should be removed 
wherever experience has shown that they cause 
trouble. A hedge will, of course, cause drifting 
whenever the wind is right, but there are many 
regions where the winds that carry snow are so con- 
stantly from one direction that only a relatively 
small fraction of the hedges need to be removed to 
correct practically all of the trouble originating from 
this cause. 

Stone fences, rail fences, picket fences, indeed, all 
of the tight fences, can and often do cause drifting. 
To reduce drifting to a minimum, such fences should 
therefore be taken out and wire fences erected in 
their places, for wire fences, being open, offer no ob- 
struction to the wind and so do not create a condition 
under which snow will be deposited. 

Rows of trees sometimes cause drifts to form. 
Where this is the case it will generally suffice to trim 
the branches well above the ground. Sometimes, 
however, this is not sufficient, and the trees themselves 
must be taken out. At this point measures of snow 
removal come into conflict with roadside beautifica- 
tion and home or town improvement and a problem 
is created that can not be solved with the snow 
problem solely in mind. Indeed, this same applies 
to some extent to the removal of fences and hedges, 
and, in practice, it will be found that in spite of the 
obvious advantage of removing such obstructions 
there may arise even more patent disadvantages which 
will prevent the complete elimination of all of these 
sources of trouble. 

Besides the above causes of drifting there are con- 
ditions lying in the topography of the country and in 
the manner in which roads have been built that tend 
to cause drifting. A hill may affect the air currents 
a good deal. A cut may be se placed that it catches 
the flying snow. Matters of this kind can not be 
corrected by eliminating the cause of the drifting, 
however, a good deal can be done by erecting snow 
fences. 

As has been stated above, the snow that is carried 
by the wind is usually carried near the ground. Where 
cuts drift full, or where the general contour of the 
country causes drifting, snow fences may be so placed 
that the air currents will be cleared of snow before 
they pass over the road. 

To accomplish this, such fences should be .erected 
on the windward side of the road and from 50 to 69 
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feet distant. These fences may be either permanent 
or portable, but as rural highways quite generally run 
through land that is used for agricultural purposes, the 
portable fences have the wider adaptability in high- 
way work, for they can be set up after all crops are 
removed from the land and removed in the spring be- 
fore the land must be worked for the next year’s crop. 

Snow fences are generally either of the ‘‘board 
fence” type (see figure) or of the picket type. The 
permanent fences are generally of the board type. 
Eight 6-inch boards, separated from 2 to 4 inches on 
the nailing strips, make a very satisfactory fence for 
this purpose, the portable fence of this type differing 
from the permanent installation only in that it is 
made up in sections of convenient length and held in 
place by stakes or driven posts rather than by set 
posts. 

Picket fences are often used where a portable fence 
is required. The best fence of this kind is one made 
of light pickets held in place by a number of strands 
of heavy wire. Such fences can be readily erected on 
driven posts and when out of use rolled up and stacked 
where they will be out of the way. 


WHERE PREVENTIVE MEASURES FAIL. 


After all of these preventive measures have been 
resorted to, there will still remain to be handled all 
of the snow that lies as it falls and such minor drifting 
as can not be economically handled by the erection 
of fences and this may amount to a good deal, for, 
ranging from little or nothing in the southern part 
of the country, the normal snowfall increases to the 
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north, until in many parts of the northeastern, north- 
western, and northern Lake regions it exceeds 100 
inches a vear. Indeed, in the regions where there 
are heavy snowfalls the problem of keeping the 
highways clear is a serious one even after all pre- 
ventable drifting has been chminated, and it is not 
an easy one to handle though the snowfall is only 
moderate. . 

There are really only two methods of keeping roads 
open to traffic where the snow is heavy—the com- 
paction method and the removal method. 


OPENING ROADS BY COMPACTING THE SNOW. 


Solving the snow problem by compaction consists 
of rolling the road after every snowfall with a roller 
6 or 8 feet in diameter and from 10 to 12 feet long. 
To insure that the roller shall work well, the ends must 
be closed. Two widths should be rolled so that 
vehicles can pass without aia one getting off of 
the compacted snow. 

This method does very well where the traffic is hght 
and is composed primcipally of horse-drawn vehicles 
and possibly a few heht automobiles. It is not, 
however, satisfactory for roads where the traflic is 
heavy, and is wholly unsatisfactory where many 
automobiles or heavy trucks must use the highway, 
for such vehicles are apt to lose traction, even in 
well-compacted snow, and to spin their drive wheels 
until they are as effectively stalled as on a muddy 
road, 

This system has the added disadvantage of facili- 
tating the formation of ruts. Even compacted 


snow cuts away rapidly, and as there is a tendency 
for each vehicle to follow its predecessor bad ruts 
are soon formed. Indeed, these often cut clear 
through to the underlying pavement, which, because 
all of the traffic is concentrated in two narrow wheel 
tracks, may be very materially damaged thereby. 

It should not, however, be assumed that these 
snow ruts are formed only when the snow is com- 
pacted. As a matter of fact they are still more 
readily formed where nothing at all is done toward 
dealing with the snow. Indeed, one of the best 
reasons for removing the snow from the highways 
lics in the fact that where this is not done, if the 
traffic is of much volume, snow ruts are formed, and 
the damage thereby done the highway is often much 
ereater than the cost of removing the snow would 
ae REMOVAL NECESSARY ON SOME ROADS. 

Where the roads must be kept clear and the traffic 
is such that compacting the snow is not sufficient, 
there remains nothing but the removal of the snow. 
This may be accomplished by the use of plows or by 
hand. Sometimes rotary plows are used, but as 
yet they have not been commonly adopted for this 
work in this country. Ultimately the writer believes 
that the heavier snowfalls will be handled by some 
form of apparatus resembling the modern elevator 
orader. Such a machine might be readily designed 
to clear the full width of the highway at a single cut 
and, by using a fast-moving belt, to discharge the 
snow well away from the line of travel and where it 
would tend to prevent rather than to stimulate 
further drifting. 

The present practice in snow removal is, however, to 
push the snow off of the highway by means of blades 
similar to those used on road graders. Indeed, road 
graders are frequently used for this work, though the 
more common practice now is to fasten a heavy blade 
ahead of a heavy truck (the four-wheel drive type 
being preferred for this work) and to use the powerful 
driving force of the truck to push the snow off of the 
highway. Sometimes, and this applies particularly 
where the fall of snow is heavy, a second truck is used, 
this truck being hitched ahead of the truck that carries 
the plow. In this way a heavier plow can be used and 
the deeper snow thrown aside. 

Operating in this fashion, all equipment must be 
kept available at all times and must be set in opera- 
tion whenever the necessity arises, regardless of the 
day or the hour. The present practice is to start 
work as soon as from 2 to 3 inches of snow has fallen 
and to continue operations as long as the fall continues. 
The snow may be moved from the center to both 
sides, but in order to prevent drifting it is better to 
move all of the snow to the leeward side of the road. 
Kiven then some drifting may result from piling up the 
snow, but much less than will result from any piling 
of the snow on the windward side of the road. 
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The first clearings of the season should be wide 
enough. Indeed, the best practice is to clear at least 
10 feet more than the traveled way. If an 18-foot 
road is being cleared this will mean that one cut should 


be made beyond each edge of the road surfacing where 


the snow is thrown to both sides, or that two cuts 
should be run bevond the edge of the pavement 
where all the snow is piled on the lee side of the road. 
As the season advances, this extra space will be used 
to store the later snowfalls. Therefore, though it 
appears during the early part of the winter that cut- 
ting this extra width is a considerable inconvenience, 
it will usually prove a time saver as well as a money 
saver in the end. 


GET TRUCK ON JOB EARLY. 


The success or failure of this system depends on 
getting the trucks onto the job early enough and keep- 
ing them there regardless of weather conditions. <A 
well-driven truck can handle about 10 miles of high- 
way. It should always be m good condition when 
sent out on work of this sort and particularly so when 
sent out on night work. At least one and preferably 
two assistants should accompany the driver. If a 
heavy blanket of snow is being moved a half dozen 
men with shovels should go out with the truck. Under 
normal operating conditions, a well-handled truck 
should make one cut an hour, but as it will take four 
full cuts to clear the necessary width at the beginning 
of the seasons and generally three during the later 
months, it will be clear that the truck must be kept in 
constant operation as long as the storm continues if 
the final result is to be an open road. However, if 
the trucks are set to work early and kept at work 
regardless of the weather, it will not often happen that 
other methods have to be resorted to. 

On the other hand, occasions will arise when, due 
to high winds and the failure to provide proper snow 
fences, cuts will drift full in spite of all that the trucks 
can do; or, possibly, it might be more correct to say 
that, because cuts are relatively narrow if the snow 
drifts into them rapidly, the trucks will often be 
unable to find the space to store the snow that must 
be handled if such cuts are to be kept clear. When 
this happens, as it will from time to time, the usual 
method is to put men in with shovels and clear away 
the drift by hand. Work of this kind is expensive, 
so the temptation to clear a minimum width is strong, 
but the most economical width is’ not necessarily 
the minimum that will serve the traffic. If the major 
portion of snow removal is being handled by the 
trucks, in which case any further snow falling on the 
road must be pushed to one side as it falls, the cleared 
width should be wide enough to give the trucks a> 
chance to handle the later falls when they come. 
Otherwise the cuts will be blocked almost at once 
and hand shoveling must be resorted to whenever 
there is a snowfall. 


{Concluded on page 32.) 
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LAYING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES 
BY DEFLECTIONS FROM THE P. I. 


By T. F. HICKERSON, Professor of Civil Engineering, University of North Carolina. 


HE writer hopes that the tables based 
“Tp formulae given below will fill the 

Jong-felt need of a simple and time-saving 
method for laying out circular curves by de- 
flections from the point of intersection of 
the tangents (the P. I.), thus avoiding the 
trouble of moving the instrument and reset- 
ting the vernier. 

Referring to figure 1, P is any point on the 
circular are (6 and A is the point of inter- 
section of the tangents. Also, (is the point 
of curve (P. C.), and # is the point of tan- 
gent (P. T.). Lines from points A and O to 
point P make angles of © and @ with the line 
AO, these angles being plus when measured 
above AQ and minus when below it. PN 
is drawn perpendicular to AO. The deflec- 
tion angle is called A. 





PN Rsina 
MM O-TAN ie R— Rebsa. 
Rsvna 
R(seexA—1) + R— Reosa 
Hence, 
Mire =o (1) 


sec 4 A— cosa 


Formula (1) shows that for a given value 
of A, the angle © is independent of the 
radius of the curve or the length of curve. 

Imagine the curve divided into 10 equal 


parts, then formula (1) gives the deflections to these 


points of division as follows: 
aes sin zy 
a=_ aoe 2 
led ' seekA— cos A;A’ 
a: 3 
Sin zoA 


8 — ™ s, 2 = 
a=-A, tan 0,= oa 





a =+,A, tan O,= Sci -) 
3 sec 4A—Ccos ZA 
a = 94, @n C,=—__, oe o 
sec 4A—cos 5A 
= 0,98; = 0 
SS - to A, =) Coe 
oS ag os — ©; 
a= = 0 A, OO; = =, 
a= ~ yd, Oy = 1 
a= 13 4; Gee 2 tov — A) 


Values of 6,, G2, Gg, etc., computed by means of 
the above formulae for different values of A show 
that they change uniformly with A; so that inter- 
polation gives results as closely as one minute for 


ranges of 1° in A. 





FIG, 1 


For convenience in laying out curves without re- 
setting the vernier, these directions to points on the 
curve are referred to the first tangent, the line CA 
produced. 

Instrument at the P. I., and vernier reading A° on 
the P. T., we have: 


Deflection to point (1) = A + 4 (180°— A) — 69, 
= 90° +4 A- 60, 
(2) = 90° + 4A- O, 
(3) = 90° + 4A - O, 
(4) = 90° + 4A-—- O, 
(5) = 90° + 4A 
(66) = 90° + 4A O, 
(7) = 90° +4 A+ 86, 
(8) = 90° + 4 A4 6, 
(9) = 90° + $A4+ O, 
Ci 50". 


It should be noted that the following pairs of de- 
flections add up to 180° + A°: (1) + (9), (2) + (8), 
(Sine 7) nam (4) sale (6). | 

Using the above formulae, deflection tables have 
been compiled for all values of the angle A varying 


by 1° from 3° to 128°. “Phas covers, all cages that 
are likely to occur in locating curves for roads and 
streets. 

Figure 2 is a graphical verification of the fact that 
for a fixed A the deflections to points of equal division 
on a curve remain constant for any length of the curve. 
This makes the method perfectly general. 

The order of procedure in laying out a curve is as 
follows: (1) Set up the instrument at the P. I., back 
sight on the first tangent with vernier reading 0°, re- 


7 


ad 
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starting at the P. T. (or P. C.) and getting the inter- 


_ section of the end of the chord with the line of sight 


from the instrument at the P. I., according to deflec- 
tions read directly from the tables (Table I). 

The middle point, or the fifth point of the curve, 
can not be located precisely by intersections since the 
end of the chord would be moved in an arc tangent to 
the line of sight. This point can be located exactly 
and independently by measuring the external distance 
I from the P. L., and this serves as a check. If only 


nee Pee 


verse the telescope, unclamp the vernier, and fix the 
line of sight on the second tangent, the vernier giving 
the deflection angle A°; (2) decide what length of 
curve to use (determined usually either by the de- 
sired external distance / or the tangent length T); 
(3) compute 7 and F, using either the well-known 
table of tangents and externals for a 1° curve, or, pref- 
erably, the tangents and externals for a 100-foot curve 
(Table II); (4) lay off the tangent length locating the 
end of the curve (the P. T.); (5) divide the length of 
curve by 10 and locate each of the 10 points, or every 
other one, or every third one, etc., depending upon 
how many are needed to properly define the curve, by 


the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth points are 
located, then it is not necessary to know E. 

The beginning of the curve (the P. C.) 1s located as 
the tenth point by a deflection, which is always 180°. 
The station number of the P. C. is known, hence its 
location can be checked by measuring the plus dis- 
tance back to the preceding station. This method 
avoids measuring the tangent distance from the P. I. 
in order to locate the P. C. 

It should be noted that the curve can be located by 
starting at the P. C. instead of the P. T., the deflection 
to the first point being the same as that to the ninth 
point as given by Table I, ete. 





If part of the curve is not visible from the P. 1., say, 
that beyond the sixth point, the instrument may be 
moved to the sixth poimt and the remaining points 
located by deflections from any preceding chord. 
Thus, suppose the instrument is set up at the sixth point 
and a back sight is taken to the second point, vernier 
reading 0°; then, after inverting the telescope, the 
proper deflection to locate the seventh point is: 

ame 1 xXuAy. SIN. 
2020 a0” 
the deflection to the eighth point is 
4A 2xA_ 6A 
20" 20 20 
In general, if the instrument is set up at the rth point 
of the curve and a back sight is taken to the Ath point, 
then the deflection to the (r+ 1)th point equals 
aes 


Bile 





» ELC. 


1xXA. 

2 Saal? 

the deflection to the (7+ 2)th point equals the 

as 

2x10’ | 
If the P. I. is inaccessible or invisible from the curve, 

then the instrument is set up again at the P. C. and 

the points of equal division along the curve are located 

by deflections from the tangent. Thus if the curve is 

divided into 10 equal parts the deflections are as fol- 

lows: 


preceding plus etc. 


: A 
Deflection to first poimt = reali 
Deflection to second point = 5 sate 


Deflection to third’ point = g? ete. 

Recently the writer was in charge of a party that 
surveyed 22 miles of Federal-aid highways in hilly and 
mountainous country, and the following facts were ob- 
served: (1) Not a single case of inaccessible P. I. oc- 
curred; (2) along 86 per cent of the curves the P. I. 
was visible throughout; (3) in only 42 per cent of the 
curves was the P. T. visible from the P. C. This 
means that 86 per cent of the curves could have been 
laid out completely with the instrument set only once 
(at the P. I.), whereas 58 per cent of them actually re- 
quired the instrument to be set up three times. The 
first 11 miles was in fairly open country along the gen- 
eral direction of an old road. Here 96 per cent of the 
curves were visible throughout from the P. I., but 70 
per cent of the P. T. poimts were not visible from the 
P.C. The other 11 miles of the survey was partly in 
2 dense forest and not along an old road. 

Aside from the time saved in not having to move the 
instrument, another step in the usual operation of lay- 
ing out a curve is avoided, and that is the tangent dis- 
tance is not measured form the P. I. in order to locate 
the P. C. Curves laid out by the usual method begin 


1d 


and end with subchords of unequal length. This 
makes the deflections rather tedious to compute. The 
errors are cumulative, and the writer has seen the best 
of transit men waste time in trying to find the little 
error that prevented the final check. 

The resident engineer can pick up the P. I. more 
easily than any other point, and he would find it con- | 
venient to realign the curve by deflections from this 
position while construction Is going on, since it is apt 
to be beyond the grade stakes and not disturbed. 

The points on the curve established by deflections 
according to the proposed new method are at equal 
and integral distances apart, but they are not full 
stations. The writer believes the advantages of 
full-station points are largely imaginary. However, 
the chaimmen can easily locate full station points on 
their return trip from the P. C. to the P. T. by offsets 








ae 


Flies; 
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from the equal chords. The middle ordinate of the 
equal chords can be found in Table HT, which has 
been compiled by the writer for the purpose. In this 
connection it should be remembered that muddle 
ordinates vary practically as the square of the chords; 
and for any chord, the ordinates vary practically as 
those of a parabola. (See fig. 3.) Thus, if the middle 
ordinate is 1 foot the ordinate (or offset) at a point 
two-tenths of the chord length from the end of the 
chord is 0.6 foot. The middle ordinate in practice 
is usually less than 1 foot as will be seen later. 

Before proceeding with an illustration, Table II 
will be explained. This table gives the externals, 
tangents, radi, and degree of curve for circular ares 
of 100 feet in length according to values of the deflec- 
tion angle ranging from 1° to 128°. It is offered as a 
substitute for the tables giving the functions of a 1° 
curve. The following formulae were used in comput- 
ing the values in Table IT: 





1004 _ 1004 _ 
| 
_5729.578 
emi 
7207S 
T = ieaon Pe = tan 4A 
ba we oy 
A= ten eel e ‘ex sec 4A 


A 

For curves longer than 100 feet the tabular values of 
the external, tangent, and radius must be multiplied, 
and the degree of curve divided by the ratio of the 
siven curve length to 100. For example, suppose A is 
24° and the length of curve to be used is 400 feet, then 


Dele Se, 
E=5.334x4=21.3, T=50.744 x 4=203.0, D= "7 =6°, 
R=238:18 x 4=955.2. 
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TaBLE I.—Deflections from the P. I. to points of equal division along circular curves. 
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This table gives conveniently a length of curve that For A=40° 00’, the deflections are given directly 
will always be a multiple of 10. The chords there- in Table I, as follows: 
fore will always be an integral number of feet in length. a nia | ae 
Point. Station. Deflection. | 
=e gnenin iC PEs I 
Example 1. : 
PT coos || oe oes bs A 
: . ! asters ci oe ere 40° 29’ 
Given A=40° 00’; P. I. at Sta. 624 11.8. | Second... .| 63451.1........ se 42° 29" 
ied E iy D 5 Third..... i. as 47° 58” 
From Tabie Il, 2=100, H=9.1938, 7—52.135, 0 =40-- Fourgh...e2eit.. oa | 68° 41’ 
Fite... 62+01.1(E=46)....-) 110° 09 
anions he eee) ee | a 156° 19 
Suppose local conditions are such that EF should Zee aaa oe naa oe 
AG | Righth...-) 60451 1-0-2020... 177° 31’ 
ee | Ninth..... QUOL To ccces ss te 179° 31’ 
equal 46 feet approximately. Hence, ratio 99 dD. “Gene li ae 1a0° aa’ 





L=500, F=46.0, T=260.7, D=8°. : nn 
As a check in taking deflections from the table, it 


ao ; : 
10 =50=length of each chord to be applied 10 times should be noted that the first + ninth = second + 
Pol. =62-) tikes ' eighth = third + seventh = fourth + sixth =180+ 
T. = 2+60.7 eee 0° 007 
P. C84 i Example 2. 
Lees . Given A=20°20’; P. I. at Sta: 37+18.2. 


P.T.=64+51.1 T=60.532, F435 ( Lapliew. 








Suppose 7'=100= approx. desired length of tangent. 

















100 
Ratio =, 59 = 2, say; hence 1 =200, 7=101.0, D= 
Te 10’. 
P. I.=37+18.2 
T. = 1401.0" 
PC. =36 417.2 
_ —“. . 
P. T.=38+17.2 
200 anche ’ 
19 720: Use 40-foot chords applied five times. 
Point. Station. ' Deflection. 
a Sas 
| pare... 38-417.2 | a | 
megend........ ett. 2 21° 4p’ | 
Pee. ...-..- | 37+37.2 aa ie | 
| : ae | 497.2 165° 07" 
Fighth........ +57.2 178° 40’ 
| Tenth (P.C....  364+17.2 180° 00’ 
Second + eighth = fourth + sixth =200° 20’. 
Check. 


The quantities in Tables If and III are based on 
the definition that the ‘‘degree of curve”’ is the central 
angle subtended by an arc of 100 feet instead of a chord 
of 100 feet. The radius of a 1° curve is found by 
means of the following proportion: 


1°: 360° =100 feet: 27f feet, hence 
_ 36,000 36,000 


ee 


Qe 2(3.14159) 








R 


5,729.578. 


The middle ordinate (Af) of an arc whose central 
angle is a° and whose chord is ¢ feet, is given by the 


oe: M=R vers 4a: (4) 
2 
Also M= =P approx. (5) 


Formula (5) shows that for any radius the middle 
ordinates vary as the square of the chords. ‘The above 
formuls were used in computing Table ILI. 

Assuming the are to be parabolic, we have a con- 
venient relation between ordinates at any point along 
the chord and the middle ordinate. (See fig. 3.) For 
example, an ordinate at eight-tenths of the chord- 
length from one end of the chord is six-tenths of the 
middle ordinate. 

In practice, the middle ordinate is usually less than 
1 foot, because the chords should not exceed the limit 
where they vary more than 0.05 foot from the arc. 
Table III shows these limits to be as follows: 


= 


100-foot chords up to 6° curves; middle ordinates up to 1.31 feet. 
50-foot chords up to 16° curves; middle ordinates up to 0.87 foot. 
40-foot chords up to 25° curves; middle ordinates up to 0.87 foot. 
30-foot chords up to 37° cnrves; middle ordinates up to 0.72 foot. 
25-foot chords up to 47° curves; middle ordinates up to 0.64 foot. 
20-foot chords up to 67° curves; middle ordinates up to 0.58 foot. 
15-foot chords up to 100° curves; middle ordinates up to 0.49 foot. 


Suppose a 30° curve is to be used. Table III 
shows that 30-foot chords are about the longest advis- 
able. However, if 50-foot points along the are are de- 
sired, then the corresponding chords must be 49.87 feet. 


THE ‘‘DEGREE OF CURVE’’—A PLEA FOR THE ARC 
DEFINITION. 

Books on railroad engineering define the “degree of 
curve’ as the central angle subtended by a chord of 
100 feet rather than an arc of 100 feet. The American 
Railway [Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association indorsed this definition in 1907 by a vote 
which was not unanimous. The handbooks on high- 
way enginecring by [larger and Bonney and Blanchard 


Taste I].—£xternals, tangents, radi, and degrees of curve to a 100- 
foot circular arc. 
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@ | 14.78 : .042 | 55.123 038 | 95.49 | 60 | 18.0 
61 15.084 - .053 55. 328 033 | 93. 93 61 18.3 
62 | 15.399 .053 | 55.527 ea | 92.41 62 | 18.6 
63 | 15.718 .054 | 55.732 035 moe ft 6! ins 
64 | 16. O41 : .055 55.941 036 | 89.52 |. 64 | 19.2 
I | 








define the ‘‘degree of curve’ as the central angle of a 
100-foot are. The writer prefers this definition be- 
cause it is more logical, simpler to use in practically all 
calculations, and involves no more work in the field. 

The real difference between the two definitions 1s 
expressed by the formulae for the radu: 


E 
pig ren for ‘“‘chord”’ definition. 
—S= for ‘‘are’’ definition. 


This difference is almost negligible for verv flat 
curves but quite appreciable for sharp curves. 

lf D=1°, R,=5,72965 eum Rye. 7205S» “Thame 
values of RP, and &, are so nearly the same that tables 


“ 


giving the functions of a 1° curve apply to either 


definition, as is indicated by the following formule: 


Tangent = 7 = 1 tag 44. = 5, 7296 tages. 
External= /=R exsec }A=5,729.6 exsec 4A. 
song chord =2F sin $A 2X 5,729.6 sin 4A. 

Long chord =2% sin @A 2 X 5;729.6.siigA 


The formula for the actual length of curve: 
1, = 100 x 5 is absolutely exact according to the are 
definition but only approximate for the chord defini- 
tion, and departs too far from the truth for sharp 
curves. 

To further illustrate the confusion caused by the 
chord definition, suppose A=90° and a 40° curve 1s 
tobeused. Here R, =146.19 and R,= 143.24, a differ- 
ence of practically 3 feet. Tangent length for 1° 
curve = 5,729.6 (Keith’s Tables in back of field book). 
0,429.6 


Tangent for 40° curve= 49 = 148.2. Nominal 
length of curve measured along 100-foot chords 
=10 xa 100 x i =225. The actual length of arc is 


229.6 feet. Now, to make the tangents fit this arc, 
corrections must be added. In this case (for A=90° 
and D =40°), we find 2.94 in Table V of the field books. 

Corrected tangent =143.22+2.94=146.2. Suppose 
the station number of the P. C.1s 37 +00, then the num- 
ber of the P. T.is 3,700 + 225=39+25. The P. Tstalze 
is labeled the same as it would be according to the arc 
definition, but 1t 1s 2.94 feet farther along the tangent 
than it should be. Hence, if this is repeated 10 times, 
the road is recorded as 29.4 feet shorter than it really is. 

If after the P. C. and P. T. are established with the 
correction added, the curve is laid out by starting the 
measurements at the P. C., using 25-foot chords (that 
is, chords which are practically equal to the correspond- 
ing arcs); then the distance of 225 feet will fall short 
of the P. T. by about 4.6 feet. The instrument man, 
unless he remembers the real meaning of the ‘‘correc- 
tion,’ will wonder what is wrong and perhaps waste 
time trying to find the error. 

The use of the ‘correction’? imphes 100-foot chords, 
but chords of such great length would not properly de- 
finea 40° curve. If shorter chords are used for sharper 
curves, so that the chords will closely approximate the 
arcs (see Table III), then “corrections” for the tan- 
gents and externals are unnecessary. This suggestion 
was made by A. M. Wellington years ago. 

Many highway engineers still make use of the “chord 
of 100 fect’ definition in dealing with curves, but they 
admit considerable difficulty in laying out short radius 
curves. The writer has formule and tables for two 
different special methods of locating sharp curves de- 
rived by highway engineers who still use the chord idea. 
These methods are clever but far from simple. 

With the ‘‘are of 100 feet’ definition and shorter 
chords, there is absolutely no more difliculty in locat- 
vi sharp curves than flat ones. 

If highway engineers adopt the ‘‘arc”’ definition, 
then the tables in the back of field books No. 361 
should be revised. Table V giving “corrections” for 
the tangents and cxternals is unnecessary and very 
confusing. Table VI giving deflections for subchords 
for short radius curves is inconsistent with the arc 


- 
b 


18 


definition and hence it should be left out. Table III, 
giving radil, middle ordinates, etc., should be enlarged 
to include curves as sharp as 100° and revised to agree 
with the ‘are of 100 feet”? formule. Table IV, 
giving the tangents, externals, and long chords to a 
1° curve, is the same for cither definition. 






















































































































































































TABLE ITI. 
| ji 
Middle ordinates. Chords. 
| 
De- | 
gree | Radius. For chords of-- For ares of— 
curve. 
100' 80 | 60 | 50 40 | 100 so | 60 | 50 7 a0 
feet.: feet. feet.' feet. feet., feet. feet. | feet. | feet. | feet 
i ae { “Sas ie lia i aa 7 ‘ol il F % a [7] aa 
9 : | 
1 5, 730 OZ21018 OFLC. 0 | Io i 80 €0 | “5@ | 40 
2) 2,865 4) .2% 25 Sy alm = 60 507. 4 
3 1,910 Shs eee ae oui 100 80 60 50 |! 40 
a ipso? 91°.q) .3| Gay 2) ion | 6 60 | Son? a 
S| 1946 1.1) a4 .41 Be 2k io 80 60 | SOD a 
6 955 1.3) .8] 5, €89 27 i 7 = 60 {| SOF) a 
Li e1s.6 (01.5; 1.08 .6 9 248| 28) Gage) we 60 50' 40 
8 6.2105 /1.1§ 63 Bee 99.92 80 co | sa, @& 
9 6.60(02.0 | 1.2 0.71] coe ee 99.90 | 79.95: 60 ! 50: 40 
10 573.01 2.2/1.4) .8! .5/ .3) 99.88 | 79.93) 60 | 50! 40 
Middle ordinates. Chords. 
De- | | 
gree | Radius. | For chords of— | For ares of—- 
curve 
| 80 | 60 ; 50 | 40 | 30 80 60 | 450 40 | 30 
feet. feet. feet.) feet.: feet.| feet. feet. ° feet. | feet. | feet. 
a ~ —— 
i 520.9 | 1.5 | 0-9 0560.4 92 ORs ae ead 40 30 
12 Giic0 | 1.7 ee ar i .4 2 79.91 | 60 50 40 30 
13 | 220.8.) 1.8°| 10" 07 | Sag 79.89 | 60 50 40 | 30 
14 | 409.3 | 2.0/1.1) .8 oe 3 79.87 | 59.95 | 50 40 30 
15, ee CREDIT 2 eee |) 30 3 79.85 | 59.94 | 50 40 30 
16 | BOS. >| 2eoe lel 9 61°38 79.83 | 59.93 | 49.95, 40 30 
17| 337.0} 2.4/1.8 .9] .6) 3 79.81 | 59.92] 49.95 40 30 
ee a | 
Middle ordinates. Chords. 
De- | 
gree , Radius. For chords of— For ares of— 
curve, | 
. 60 | 50 | 40 | 30 | 25 60 50 40 30 25 
' feet.' feet.! feet.| feet.' feet.) feet. | feet. | feet. | feet. | feet. 
—— : ae anti — _ = 
s | | i | 
18 208.3.) 14) 1204) 056") 0:3. ane 59.91 | 49.94; 40 30 25 
19 | ouL.0 | io” 120 ue oA -3 59.90 | 49.94; 40 30 25 
or = a086.5 | 126 Sede) 7 Sae eee 59.89 | 49.94) 40 30 25 
a! Bie. 9 Dt eee tae -3 59.88 | 49.938 | 40 30 25 
92! 960.4 1.7 eo) .8 10) ae 59.87 | 49.93 | 40 30 25 
26, B4@ab lS Sieg S| Vat Gan 59.84 | 49.91 | 40 30 25 
4 939911.9 1.31 .8| 3) 2) Be | 49.91 | 40 30 25 
25 gegee 2.0) 124: 28 oO 2 59.82 | 49.90 | 39.95 30 25 
26: 2204 2.0) 1.4) 29 | Bae) oe 59.81 | 49.90] 39.95) 30 25 
oe or. 2 oe ols 2 ero io 4 59.79 | 49.89 | 39.94 30 25 
28 204.6'2.2,1.5-1.0) .6| .4] 59.78| 40.88! 30.94 30 oS 
29 197.6) 2:3 1.6 2129p a6 -4| °59.77 | 49.87 | @8.93 30 25 
30 191.0 ; 2.3} 1.6 ere 6 4 59.7 49.87 | 39.93 30 25 
31: 1888 92:4)157. et | Soe fQ.74 | 49.85 | 39.92; 30 25 
32 (Geis cro. ie ee .6 .4 59.73 | 4Y.84 39.92 30 25 
a ppl a } 
Middle ordinates. Chords. 
De- 
gree | Radius. For chords of— For arcs of— 
curve. | 
50 | 30 | 25 | 20 | 10 50 30 | 25 20 | 10 
feet.| feet.| feet.| feet.) feet.; feet feet feet. | feet. | feet. 
33 173.6 1.8 | Oro eo. 2 9.053 8 0.7 49.83 | 30 25 | 20 10 
34 168.5 | 123 © .7 se 3 -l | #9982 | 280 25 20 10 
35 | 163.7 | 1.9 eh | -3 al 49.81 | 30 25 20. 10 
ge [6982 |e 7 lee oon Sl 49.80} 30 | 25 20 10 
oe 1564.9 | 2.01 .7 5 + -l' 49.79! 29.95 | 25 205 10 
38/ 0:8) 2.1| .71 .6| -3) .1. BO. | Bo.e5) & 20 10 
39) 6.9) 2.1) 8b 5 | Bg o.1 | geet BOamee ae , 
4() M@.2|/2.2) .8)..5| .4] .1) GS 8 Boag) ag @: 10 
Hi =61389.812.2] .8) .6! | .11 40.94 90.04) 26 20° ~=—«10 
42 136.4] 2.3) .8!1 .6] .4| .t! 49.78) 29.94) 25 20. ~#10 
43 WE.8 123] .8 7.6 | 4| .1) @@91% 0.92. P| i 1) 
44 134.2 | 2.41 .9' .6| .43/ .1' G8) Sige a3 6) 
45 1973 | 247i .9D 8 ee | 1) 49.67) ao" & 20 10 
46; 1246|)2.5' .9! .6| .43 .1) 4ONGS ) a@g2!) a6 20. «10 
47! 1219)2.6! .9! .6] .4] .1; 49.63' 29.92! 94.95| 20, 10 
4s! 119.4/2.61 .9/ .6] .4 | .1; 49.62)| 20.92| 24.95' oF: 10 
49 | VE..0 2.7 | 1.0 See .1! 49.60 | 29.91) 31.96 20 | 10 
50 | 114.6 = 1-61 .7\>.4 | sat | 49.59 > 29.91 | a 62lUCOWQD 
} | | ' " 

















BELGIAN TRAFFIC CENSUS REPORT 
ISSUED AFTER LONG DELAY BY WAR 


OPIES of a report issued this year bv the 
Belgian Ministry of Public Works, adminis- 
tration of bridges and roads, dealing with a 

census of traffic on all the roads of the Kingdom in 
1908, have recently been received in this country. 
The preparation of the report has long been de- 
layed by the war. In fact, some of the most valuable 
records were destroyed by the Germans during the 
occupation. The figures representing the extent of 
the traffig on the various roads are now, of course, of 
little value; but the description which accompanies 
the report, of the purpose of the census and the 
methods adopted in conducting it, will interest engi- 
neers in this country who believe that the time is ripe 
for a similar comprehensive survey of American roads. 


PURPOSES OF THE CENSUS. 


The census was conducted primarily to supply 
accurate data upon which to base a classification of 
the roads of the Kingdom. It was the intention to 
use the data to classify all roads among the three 
categorivs as follows: 


1. Roads of the first importance by reason of the 
intensity of their traffic, their direction, width, and 
state of improvement. 

2. Roads of much less importance in_ the above 
respects, ranking comparatively with ordinary coun- 
try roads. 

3. Roads intermediate between the preceding in 
importance. 


It was also a matter of importance to the admins- 
tration of bridges and roads to possess an authentic 
basis for a correct apportionment of appropriations 
for construction and maintenance, according to the 
importance of the several roads. 


METHODS ADOPTED FOR THE CENSUS. 


The census was taken on 24 days between March 
10 and December 18, distributed in such a way as to 
represent variations in traffic due to the seasons and 
the days of the week. In some places supplementary 
counts were made on market days and days of fairs, 
pilgrimage, noted processions, etc. The counting 
began on the regular days at 8 a. m. and ended at 
the same hour the next morning. 

The counting was intrusted to the road men (can- 
tonniers) and some of the laborers under the direction 
of the inspectors (conducteurs) of bridges and roads, 
the number and location of the stations being pre- 
viously determined by the division engineers. 

The cantonniers kept a record of every vehicle 
which passed the observation points, on a special 


tabular form, recording for cach vehicle its method of 
* , % ‘ . 
propulsion, the number of wheels, the width of tires, 
the kind of cargo carried, the number of passengers. 
and the weight of the load. 
The weight of the load was obtained at some of the 


stations by means of platform scales, the location of 


these scales influencing the selection of the points. 
At other pomts, where there were no scales, the weight 
of the load was estimated by measuring the cubic con- 
tents of the load and later multiplying by the unit 
weight of each commodity as taken from standard 
tables of unit weights. Frequently the weight of the 
load was found written upon the boxes or containers 
in which it was carried. This particularly was the 
case with goods being carried to or from railroad 
freight stations. 

The report states that the cantonmiers found no 
difficulty in performing their work, that the publi 
gave them the information desired with very good 
grace, and that no special police measures were re- 
quired. 

At the erid of each day’s counting the reports of the 
cantonniers were transmitted to supervising officials, 
known as the conducteurs, who condensed the data 
and recorded in another table the total number of 
each kind of vehicle and the total weight of the loads 
passing the several points. The provincial chief en- 
gineers verified these tables and transmitted them 
to the Ministry of Public Works. 

At the central administration the results of the 
counts for the 24 days were summarized and the mean 
totals for the day and the year were determined. 

In estimating the weight of vehicles predetermined 
average weights for each class of vehicles were used 
by all officials. Thus for automobiles the weight used 
was 3,970 pounds, which was supposed to include the 
weight of three passengers. Motorcycles were as- 
sumed to weigh 198 pounds, the cyclist 154 pounds: 
consequently each motorcycle was counted as 352 
pounds. No account was taken of the weight of 
bicycles, nor of the weight of horses, or cattle as these 
were assumed to cause no appreciable wear of the 
road surface. 

On the basis of the statistical information acquired, 
two maps were prepared, the first showing by the 
width of the lines indicating the roads the total annual 
tonnage transported over each road, and the other in 
a similar manner the number of automobiles, motor- 
cyeles, and bicycles passing each point on the roads 
annually. These diagram maps unfortunately dis- 
appeared during the occupation. 


RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


Taking into consideration with the traffic figures the 
costs of maintaining the roads, and comparing these 
figures with similar data for the year 1897, it is shown 
that the cost of maintenance has not Increased pro- 
portionately to the volume and weight of traffic. 

The traffic data for the two years indicate an enor- 
mous increase in traffic in the intervening period. 
But for purposes of comparing the importance of the 
various roads the Ministry believes that the data are 
not entirely satisfactory. Thus a given road in one 


section, though very important for the neighborhood 


through which it passes, may have an average traffic 
much below that of a road serving neighborhoods of 
much less account in another section. The same road 
at various points between its extremities was found to 
present enormous variations of traffic. 

These facts confirm the necessity of considering the 
general direction and economic surroundings of the 
roads as well as the actual observed traffic for pur- 
poses of classification. 


IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED BY ENGINEERS. 


As a result of the experience gained in taking this 
census the Ministry believes that future efforts should 
take into account the character and condition of the 
roads at the time the counts are made, and also the 
state of the weather. Roads in bad condition or 
temporarily blocked by construction work in progress 
may be shown to have less importance than they 
actually possess unless these facts are taken into 
account. Bad weather in one section and good 
weather in another may also influence the classifi- 
‘cation unfairly unless the weather conditions are 
considered, 

To reduce the expense of future counts and the 
time consumed in making them, the Ministry believes 
that the classification of different kinds of loads may 
be omitted. After all what it is umportant to know 
is the gross weight carried over the roads. Another 
saving might be made, in the opinion of the Ministry, 
by leaving out of the counting those roads whose 
traflic is known beforehand to be very light. Still 
another way of reducing expense would be to confine 
the counting on all but two or three of the days to 
the daylight hours, or possibly from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
To the daytime results could be added the average 
results of the two or three night counts, and the ac- 
curacy and utility of the combined results would not 
be materially affected. 


A NEW CONCRETE ROAD FILM. 


The motion-picture laboratory of the Department 
of Agriculture has recently completed a new motion- 
picture film of concrete road construction. 

The title of the picture 1s “‘Modetn Concrete Road 
Construction.’ The scenario was written by and 


ings, 


the photography was directed by engineers of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The photographs were 
taken in Delaware and New Jersey, with the coopera- 
tion of the two State highway departments. 

Iivery process involved in the construction of a 
concrete road is shown in the film, from the heavy 
grading to the completed road. The picture opens 
with a view of an automobile stuck in the mud of an 
unimproved country road. This scene carries the 
caption “If your roads are like this,’’ and it is fol- 
lowed immediately by a view of a fine concrete high- 
way with the caption completing the question, “why 
not work for roads like this ?”’ | 

The methods of constructing such a road are then 
shown in regular order on the screen. Methods used 
in light and heavy grading are depicted by wheel- 
scraper gangs and steam-shovel outfits served by 
motor trucks, which dash up to the shovel and are 
off to the dump in incredibly short time. Under the 
caption ‘‘Monster machines are used by modern con- 
tractors to rip up old pavements and make light cuts, ”’ 
one scene shows an old macadam road being torn up, 
the stone screened and’ loaded into wagons by one 
modern machine. 

The picture continues with views of fine grading 
and form setting, pictures showing the quarrying of 
rock for aggregate and the means of handling mate- 
rial at the freight siding, and the conveyance from 
storage bins to the roadside by industrial railway. 

At the site of the work the bodies of the industrial 
railway cars are lifted from the trucks and the con- 
tents dumped into the mixer, and the picture then 
shows the details of the various processes of deposit- 
ing and finishing the road, including hand striking, 
tamping, rolling, and belting; and by way of contrast, 
another scene shows a mechanical tamper in operation. 

After showing the methods of curing and the trim- 
ming of shoulders, several views of completed road 
are flashed upon the screen, and the picture closes 
with a thrilling race between a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road train and a motor truck on a concrete highway. 

The picture will be loaned to interested persons 
who make application for use at ‘good roads meet- 
’’ schools, colleges, and meetings of engineers. 











——BUY W. S. S.——_ 


The sailors on the 25 vessels of the United States 
Navy now stationed at the Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy 
Yard, are the busy little savers. They have discovered 
that if they put their spare change into war savings 
stamps and thrift stamps, they can cease to worry 
about the safety of their com. If the stamps are 
registered they are proof against loss, fire, or destruc- 
tion. If the gob is transferred suddenly, he does not 
have to worry about transferring his account from one 
bank to another, for he can either buy or redeem his 
stamps at any postoffice. 

——BUY W.S.S. 





CONCRETE ROAD SLABS UNDAMAGED 
BY WASHOUT OF SANDY: SUBGRADE. 


WePORT reeeived at 
the Bureau of Pubhe 
Roads recently con- 
tains an interesting description 
of damage done by high water 
to the sand shoulders of a sec- 
tion of concrete on the Camino 
Real near Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
More interesting than the dam- 
age itself is the description 
of the methods which were 
adopted by the district engi- 
neer for the State highway de- 
partment, which resulted in 
saving the road from very seri- 
ous damage. 

The road is a Federal-aid 
project, known as New Mexico 
No. 15. The project begins 
1 mile south of Mesquite and runs northward 11.68 
miles to Las Cruces. The concrete surface is 16 feet 
wide and has an average depth of 6 inches; the cost 
of construction is estimated at slightly less than 
&30,000 a mile. | 

The soil which forms the subgrade and the shoulders 
is generally sandy, and in many places the shoulders 
are of soft blow sand which will not pack. This con- 


dition had previously given trouble to automobilists 
The loose sand is too soft to hold the 


using the road. 





Pees lAbS WERE ACKEDeUP AMEE RTOS EOP INe PEACE "AND WET SAND WAS RAMMED INTO 


THE WASHED-OUT SUBGRADE. 


weight of an automobile, and if a car, driven at high 
speed, 1s turned off the surfaced section there is apt 
to be trouble. In one stretch a half mile in length 
seven such accidents are known to have occurred since 
the opening of the road. 





OW SAGCOUNT OF THE HIGH SHOULBBRS, WATER FEQMMEDALONG THE CONCRETE UNTIL A 
SUPRIGIENTSAMOUMT COlbEGTED TO OVERELOW INTO THE SIDE DITCHES. 


The washouts which occurred in these sandy shoul- 
ders as a result of the heavy storm which came during 
August were not entirely unanticipated. The Bureau 
of Public Roads had called attention to the probability 
that such damage would be inflicted by heavy rains 
nearly a month before. But it is doubtful whether 
the injury could have been avoided entirely by anv 
amount of foresight. 

The most serious damage was done by the unusually 
large volume of water which reached the sandy side 
ditches. The water completely 
demolished the shoulders in 
many places and undercut the 
surface to a maximum depth 
of 11 feet. The origin of the 
heavy flow of water is not defi- 
nitely known at this time. An 
investigation is being made to 
discover the cause of it, but ap- 
parently it did not result from 
the dramage of the road alone. 
and it is probable that future 
damage from thesamecausecan 
only be averted by a purchase 
of rights of way and an alter- 
ation of natural water-courses 
several miles from the project. 

In part, however, the dam- 
age was due to the fact that 
the shoulders had not been trimmed, and that the 
water which drained from the road itself could not 
reach the ditches directly, but was forced by the high 
shoulders to run along the edge of the conerete until 





{Concluded on page 25.] 
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9,630 MILES OF MARKED TRAILS 
TO BE BUILT WITH FEDERAL AID 


P TO September 30, 1920, Federal aid had been 
approved for the construction of 855 projects, 
which form links in one or the other of the 24 
marked trails which have been laid out by: private 
associations to cross the country from East to West 
and North to South. . 
The mileage which will be constructed with Federal 
aid on each of the several trails is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


MILEAGE OF APPROVED FEDERAL AID PROJECTS ON VARIOUS 


NATIONAL TRAILS AS OF SEPT. 30, 1920. 
‘ Length Federal 


aid approved 

projects miles. 

Wille ibe aa... 6 26s Steen e.~ +s ace ee ee 895 
CZ AUIS 2. cocci ee res ee a Re se or ee er ee 2 cae 294 
Venerol rail. .comaeee awe’ Sack oldies. aa carne oe eee nan ee 455 
NiowpenerTY TigeTEWAy eee et ees cas Se cde Saye eek Ok ee 677 
mmemeadiaiewey .. . 2... ese eee eee esa 3 ee 963 
Deiat COAMTRAING 070 P es... ee Os Ss - . Re ee 826 
Ta TG tts. hl k= - + gal le - ee ae. 474 
Nedsigua Path Sere WAY onnces... 2 osu iin ss. eae ees ee eee Pian 647 
Tied, aeseycly IMLernatOUn| 11 teee ay ....2 6. ....5 ooeteeen ee ee 425 
Jejerson, Uligieway.....--.5.-65.. 520... .2.- ET ie ee 604 
| ieee). =. 0... a... . . Se... 766 
() CWI es i os oe nes nos see ee ee 516 
Mississippi Valley Highway... .. its: ihe Sees a ocean arse ee 237 
Disie: Over smd silence. 2.6 36 oo oss De hee eee oe ee er 259 
PRO SeMEIEAU WAY... « . - sGagiahae =» Saloons a a ee ce ee 161 
PRente rmigiwwey. -..2------ PPP es cae ie) ee 183 
RewserelyNarional Thipieeiy: .._.. 2.2552... 314 
Colenadowo Gillen... 2.0022... -22-05 ee ee 22 
Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean.........-. Dota oa ate ee eet ert eee 319 
abet TIGA. occas 5s . + =k ee ee REA Strole cnt 3 140 
IS TEES 720) oe oe as 8 Sa Se Ree ee 452 
J nn Ss theese yy 9, 630 


The extent to which Federal aid has been apphed 
to the trails varies in the different States. Quite 
naturally the Western States are using much more of 
their Federal apportionments in developing roads of 
ihis character than the Eastern States. This is due 
to the fact that the routes in the Eastern States had 
already been improved to a large extent before the 
roads were selected by the pathfinders. This was not 
true in the West, where long stretches of the selected 
roads were still in an unimproved condition when 
they were designated. 

Nevada leads in its use of federal funds on roads of 
this character. Eighty-three per cent of its entire 
mileage of approved Federal-aid roads lies on one or 
the other of the trails which cross the States. On 
these roads Nevada will spend 90 per cent of the 
Federal money which has been granted to her. 

Indiana is a close second, with SO per cent of its 
entire Federal-aid mileage and 83 per cent of its 
money aid appled to the construction of the trails; 
and Oklahoma, with 76 per cent of its mileage and 81 
per cent of its Federal funds, is not far behind. 


Florida takes the lead in the percentage of its funds 
which will be used for trail building, with 94 per cent 
of its Federal allotments so applied; but this amount 
will be spent for only 56 per cent of the mileage which 
has been approved in the State. 

In addition to the above, the States of Illinois, 
Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Washing- 
ton are each using 50 per cent or more of their Federal 
money for the upbuilding of the trails. 

The average expenditure on these roads of 35 per 
cent of the Federal money allotted to all the States 
would be greatly increased by the exclusion of such 
States as Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and West Virginia, 
which are either not traversed by any of the trails or 
have a very limited mileage within their borders. It 
would be further increased by eliminating such States 
as New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
which the selected routes have been improved in 
large measure by the States. 

In presenting this analysis it is recognized that the 
system of trails does not constitute an entirely satis- 
factory system of transcontinental roads. Their 
sclection in many cases has been influenced by such 
factors as preexisting improvement, promises of im- 
provement by local communities in return for the 
designation of the route through the community, and 
pressure of selfish influences leading to the diversion 
of the route from the ideal location. In general, also, 
too much weight has been given to the desirability of 
touching points of historic and scenic interest. The. 
Bureau of Public Roads believes that there are many 
sections of Federal-aid roads which do not fall on any 
of the designated trails which will serve to better ad- 
vantage as sections of a truly national system of 
roads than the parallel sections of the trails. 

In cooperation with the advisory committee of State 
highway officials the bureau 1s perfecting plans for a 
classification of the highways of the country through 
the coordinate efforts of the several States and the 
Federal Government. This classification, when it is 
completed, will rate the millions of miles of roads in 
the country, for the first time, in the order of their 
importance, from the national, State, and local stand- 
points. It is the intention of the departments that it 
will serve as the basis of all future construction; and it 
will greatly simplify operations under the Federal-aid 
act in that, for the first time, it will present a reliable 
measure of the relative importance of the roads of the 
country. 





THE EFFECT OF ALKALI UPON CONCRETE 


By S. H. McCRORY, Chief of Drainage. Investigations, Bureau of Public Roads. 


It attention of engineers has been drawn re- 
ently to a number of cases in which concrete 
structures have partially or totally failed, due 
to the action of alkali upon the conerete. The extent 
and severity of this action has caused considerable 
coneern among engineers intrusted with the design or 
construction of conerete structures in regions where 
the soils and ground waters are alkaline. Such con- 
ditions generally are found in the arid and semiarid 
regions of the United States. Recently, however, a 
number of failures of concrete drain tile exposed to 
the action of alkaline soils and ground waters have 
occurred in the southwestern part of Minnesota. The 
mean annual rainfall in this region varies from 25 to 
30 inches per annum and yet strong concentrations of 
alkalies are found. 

The alkalis present in the soils are the salts of 
various metals. The more common are sodium chlo- 
ride (NaCl), sodium sulphate (Na,SO,), magnesium 
sulphate (MgSO,), calcium sulphate (CaSO,), calerum 
carbonate (CaCQO,), and calcium bicarbonate (CaHCQ,) 
Other salts are also frequently present. Typical 
analyses of alkalis from the surface of the ground in 
various locations are shown in Table No. 1, which is 
taken from Technological Paper No. 95, Bureau of 
Standards. 


TABLE No. 1.— Typical analyses of alkalis from various localities. 
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In Table No. 2 are presented a number of analyses 
of drain and soil water from various locations: 


TaBieE No. 2.—Analyses of drain and soil water from various localtties 








Per Percentage reacting values. 
cent 
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1 Soil water. 





FIG. I1—TWENTY-FOUR INCH CONCRETE TILE WHICH HAS 
“ALMOST COMPLETELY DISINTEGRATED. THIS TILE WAS 
PLACED AT SUCH A DEPTH THAT IT WAS NEVER SUB- 
JECTED TO FREEZING AND THAWING. 


In both tables the SO, content is high for all local- 
ities except Yuma and Roswell. The alkali at Ros- 
well, though low in SO,, nevertheless causes serious 
injury to concrete that is exposed to it. . It will be 
noted in these tables that usually some one of the con- 
stituents will predominate in a given section. Along 
the seacoast the predominating salt is usually sodium 
Chloride (NaCl) or common salt, while in the Great 
Plains regions the sulphate type predominates. 


THE ACTION OF THE ALKALI. 


When concrete is exposed to the action of solu- 
tions of these salts the lime of the cement combines 
with the salts to form other compounds. The chem- 
ical action is accompanied by a change in the physical 
condition of the concrete. The first indication of the 
action of the alkali that can be noted is the presence 
of minute crystals of various salts in the concrete. 
These can be detected if fresh fractures are examined. 
As the action progresses a chalky band forms in the_ 
concrete near the surface which is in contact with the 
soil. In drain tile this band- usually forms at first 
about three-eighths of an inch beneath the outer sur- 
face. <As the action progresses the band widens and 
assumes a white chalky appearance, much like lime 





FIG. 2.—CONCRETE BLOCK 1-25 CONCRETE THAT HAS BEEN 
EXPOSED HO THE ACTION OF STRONG AWKALIBIE WATER 
FOR ABOUT 4 YEARS. 


mortar. As this chalky band widens, swelling and 
cracking of the concrete becomes apparent. One of 
the illustrations shows a 24-inch concrete tile which 
had been placed in an 11-foot cut and exposed for 
about four years to the action of soil water containing 
2.22 per cent of alkali, of which 49 per cent was SQ,. 
The swelling and cracking is very noticeable in this 
instance. The other picture illustrates the typical 
action of alkali upon mass concrete, in this instance 
a concrete block which had been exposed to the ac- 
tion of the weather and alkalis for about four years. 
Most concrete structures are alternately dry and 
wet. The alternate drying and wetting has a ten- 
dency to impair the concrete. When salts are pres- 
ent this deterioration is imtensified, due to their 
crystallizing in the concrete when it dries. In most 
localities there is added to this action the disrupting 
effect caused by alternate freezing and thawing of 
the moisture in the concrete. While the effect of 
each of these factors on the conerete may be rela- 
tively very small, they combine to make the concrete 
more porous and thus to admit more readily the salt- 
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bearing’solutions to intimate contact with the cement- 
ing material. Some experimentors have thought 
that the disintegration of concrete was caused by the 
formation of substances having a large molecular 
volume and that this occurs when the sulphate salts 
of magnesium and sodium are present. The chemical 
reactions which take place are not fully understood, 
but it seems that failure is due to chemical rather than 
physical action. 

A number of samples of concrete that have been 
subjected to the action of strong solutions of sulphates 
have been examined, and in each case it is found that 
a considerable amount of the cement has been re- 
moved. Microscopic examinations indicate that the 
cementing material has been replaced by other com- 
pounds of little cementing value, such as gypsum and 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia. 


NO PROOF AGAINST ALKALI FOUND. 


Many investigators have tried to find a method of 
making concrete that would be proof against the ac- 
tion of salts, but so far none has been successful. It 
has been shown, however, that the more impermeable 
the concrete, the more strongly resistant it is to the 
action of the salts. The strength of concrete does 
not seem to have a definite relation to the action of 
salts upon it as frequently, in testing concrete tile, 
specimens are found in which the concrete is seriously 
disintegrated but which shows little loss of strength 
when tested. In general, it may be said that all 
available data indicate that in sulphate waters the 
extent and rapidity of failure depend upon the con- 
centration of the salts in the soil and soil water to 
which the concrete is exposed. Concentrations may 
occur which will cause the disintegration of the most 
impermeable concrete that can be made by methods 
now employed. Various experiments and investiga- 
tions indicate however, that when exposed to solu- 
tions of equal strength the richest mix will prove 
most resistant. Concretes with high absorbtion are 
especially susceptible to attack. 


TO SECURE MOST IMPERMEABLE CONCRETE. 


If it is known that concrete is to be exposed to the 
action of alkalis, great care should be used in grading 
the materials so as to secure the densest and most 1m- 
permeable concrete possible. If a choice is possible, the 
sand and coarse aggregate should be of such a charac- 
ter that they will not be affected by the action of the - 
salts. Limestones, dolomites, and sandstones should 
be avoided. In placing the concrete great care should 
be exercised to secure the best possible workmanship. 
The concrete, after being placed in the forms, should 
be well spaded and tamped, and extra precautions 
should be taken to prevent the formation of a porous 
layer at the close of each day’s work. The foundation 
should, if possible, be thoroughly drained either by 





open ditches or underdrains. If this can not be done, 
it might be helpful to make the back fill next to the 
concrete of coarse gravel so that when the water 
table drops, capillary action will not bring moisture 
to the concrete through the soil. When it is neces- 
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sary to use sand, gravel, or other aggregates that are — 


known to cantain alkali salts in considerable amounts, 
they should be thoroughly washed before they are 
placed in the concrete, even if alkaline water has to be 
used. 

Various preparations have been used in an attempt 
to make concrete impervious to moisture. Cement 
erout, tar coating, ferrous sulphate, and various 
waterproofing paints have been tried, but so far none 
of these seems to have been successful. Any value 
they have is of a temporary character. The use of 
intregal waterproofing compounds or hydrated lime 
might be of value in securing a more impermeable 
concrete. 

Where high concentrations of salts are known to 
exist, the importance of careful grading and rich 
mixture, so as to secure the densest and most imper- 
meable concrete possible, can not be overestimated. 
Under such conditions cement, sand, aggregate, and 
mixing water should be the best obtainable. The 
fabrication of the concrete should be done by experi- 
enced workmen, and when it is placed in the forms it 
should be done in such manner that the structure 
will be truly monolithic. The foundation should be 
provided with the best drainage obtainable. If these 
precautions are followed structures can be built which 
will be strongly resistant to the action of alkali. There 
is no assurance, however, that concrete of even the 
highest impermeability that can be obtained under 
present methods of manufacture will withstand the 
stronger concentrations of alkali of the sulphate type. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS TO MEET AT WASHINGTON 


The annual meeting of the American Association 
of State Highway officials will be held this year at 
Washington, D. C., from the 13th to the 16th of 
December, inclusive. The headquarters will be at 
the Washington Hotel, at which the general meetings 
will be held. As the hotel is only one block from the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the bureaw’s building will be 
conveniently situated for committee meetings. 

At the time this goes to press the program has not 
been definitely arranged. One of the subjects which 
is certain to be included, and which is expected to 
develop a lively discussion, is the problem of rail 
transportation. This question will be discussed from 
both viewpoints, those of the States and the rail- 
roads, with Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, speaking for the railroads. 


Among the other important topics which will prob- 
ably be discussed are: 


Load limitations for primary and secondary high- 
Vena: , 
Failures of highways and the reasons therefor. {4 
The treatment of subgrades and foundations. 
The relative service value of different’ types of 
pavements. 


State operation of cement plants. 


One afternoon will be devoted to a visit to the 
experimental laboratory of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, at Arlington, Va., where the visitors will be 
given an opportunity to inspect the important impact, 
wear, and subgrade tests which are being conducted 
by the bureau. 

As an additional attraction the bureau will provide 
transportation to enable the visitors to inspect the 
experimental roads which have been constructed in 
the vicinity of the city. 








CONCRETE ROAD SLABS UNDAMAGED 
BY WASHOUT OF SANDY SUBGRADE 
(Concluded from page 21.]} 


a sufficient amount had collected to overflow into the 
ditches. Deep cuts, in the fills particularly, were due 
to this cause. 

Before the traffic could be stopped some of the slabs 
had settled, and the loss of large sections of the surface 
was narrowly averted. The prompt and intelligent 
action of the State’s district engineer prevented the 
collapse of large sections of the :pavement; but the 
fact that not a single crack or flaw developed in any 
slab is a tribute to the excellent workmanship and 
material employed in the construction of the road. 

Until the damage could bé repaired the washed 
shoulders were covered with brush to prevent further 
erosion in the event of another storm, and as rapidly 


as possible the undercut gaps in the subgrade were 


refilled and consolidated. Where it was found that 
the slabs had sagged out of line wooden stringers were 
placed under them near the outer edge, and the con- 
crete was raised to the proper grade by means of hand 
jacks bearing on the stringers. 

Once the slabs were raised into true position crib- 
bing was placed under the stringers and the jacks 
were removed. Thesand was then replaced under the 
slabs, previously wetting it to make it possible to con- 
solidate it. The consolidation was effected by means 
of a heavy ram, shown in one of the illustrations, which 
was suspended from a tripod and operated by three 
or four men. 

The shoulders when repaired were not solid enough 
to support traffic, and posts were set, therefore, along 
the edge of the concrete to prevent their use, but the 
concrete surface was opened to traffic at once and is 
carrying the weight of vehicles without sign of failure. 
The results of the treatment appear to be excellent in 
every respect, and no settling is anticipated. 
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OUTLINE OF THE FIELD TO BE 
COVERED BY HIGHWAY RESEARCH 


By A. N. JOHNSON, Dean of College of Engineering, University of Maryland. 


IIE need for highway research is becoming more 
and more apparent as our highway program 
develops. At the recent convention of land- 

grant colleges held at Springfield, Mass., the subject 
of highway research was discussed by Mr. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Chief of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, who pointed out that one of the largest fields 
in engimeering endeavor during the next 25 years 
will be the development of our hghways and highway 
transportation. We can not too soon begin these in- 
vestigations, the results of which should be at hand 
if economical and scientific progress is to be insured 
and the largest return made to the public, which has 
provided so abundantly the funds for this great 
undertaking. In the discussions before various en- 
gineering and technical bodies the lack of needful 
data by which intelligently to plan and build our 
highways has repeatedly been remarked. 

{t is unnecessary to develop further the argument 
for the need of highway research. Time and space 
will be more profitably employed in the discussion 
of highway research itself. It seems proper, therefore, 
at first to present a general outline of the field to be 
covered, as a survey of this field should prove helpful. 
An attempt has therefore been made to present such 
an outline, which was prepared in September, at the 
suggestion of Mr. MacDonald, by Charles J. Tilden, 
professor of engineering mechanics at Yale University, 
A. T. Goldbeck, testing engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Roads, and the writer. 

The arrangement, as well as the subjects themselves, 
as here presented for investigation, should be con- 
sidered more as a general view of the field, rather 


than a work program. ‘Three general divisions have 
been named: (1) Investigations affecting road con- 
struction and maintenance or road design; (2) investi- 
gations affecting the economics of road operation or 
the use of the road; (3) investigations affecting the 
economic value of highways to a community. 

Under each of these headings are listed the principal 
factors involved. In turn, a number of subjects have 
been named as suggestive of those to be included 
under the various factor headings. 

As various work programs are developed and data 
accumulated a comprehensive outline becomes useful 
as a guide to disclose whether the work programs are 
balanced, and if not, to point to those subjects about 
which more information should be gathered. . 

The data that may be developed by a given work 
program, it is evident, may be useful from a number 
of viewpoints. Thus a traffic study may furnish not 
only information as to the weights or loads for which 
to design our highways, it may serve also as an index 
of the economic value of the roads, and it may also 
be taken as a basis from which to determine operation 
costs. In fact, it may be remarked that traffic data 
underlie much of the information needed to plan and 
expend wisely for highway improvements. 

Little further explanation of the analysis of the 
highway research field here presented is thought 
necessary other than to point out that it is to be 
regarded as tentative. As more study is given to the 
subject it doubtless will be possible in the near future 
to present a considerably more detailed outline 
which will be of greater assistance in outliming work 
programs. 


A TENTATIVE OUTLINE FOR A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
THE DESIGN, OPERATION, AND ECONOMIC VALUE OF HIGHWAYS. 


Investigations of the effect on road construction and 


maintenance of: . tion of: 

1. Physical geographic conditions— — 1. Road planning— 
Climate. Financing. 
Topography. Environment— 
Geology. Farms. 

Mines. 


2. Subgrade— 
Character of soil. 


Timber lands. 


Investigations of the effect on thefeconomics of road opera- 


Manufacturing centers. 


Investigations of the effect on the economic value of high- 
ways toacommunily of: 


1. Highway traffic— 
Distribution of traffice— 
Geographical— 
Relation to environment. 
Seasonal— 
_Time of year, 


Vie 
Day of week and month. 
Hourly— 


Moisture. Other transportation systems— Heal a 
Preparation. Railways. ourly variation, 

3 Shoulders— Ocean, rivers, canals. Character of traffiic— 
Width Airplane terminals. Passenger. Horse drawn. Weights per ve- 
iis Roadside treatment. Motor. ......- hicle; per wheel; 
eae. 2. Grade. Freight. . AMotoe drawn-| per inchoftread . 
Roadside vezelation, trees, ete 99 Le ie : 

4. Drainage— : cull hemos to other transportation systems— 

+ Tee - 4, Alignment. ail. 

Bridges, culverts, ete. 5. Trathic moverent— Water. 

5. Type of pavement— : an. 

Regulations. 2. Highway costs— 


Materials. 
Construction methods. 

6. Loads imposed by traffic— 
Total weight of vehicle. 
Distribution of weight— 


Grade separations. 


Vehicles— 
Weights. 


6. Highway transport— 


Number of units. 


Construction costs. 
Maintenance costs. 
Operation costs. 
3. Financing highway improvements— 
Methods— 
Direct taxation. 


On wheels. Rowe. Hee issues. a 
Sprung and unsprung. Tage ae taxes and licenses. 
Tires. 7. Franchises— Distribution of cost— 
Speed. Street railways— To Federal Government— 
Wear Motor, freight and bus lines. State. 
é. iy Pipe lines. County. ; 
(. Density of traffiic— Conduits. Local subdivisions. 
Width of pavement. Telegraph and telephone. Property owner. 





MODIFIED TNT AS A BLASTING EXPLOSIVE 


By CHARLES E. MUNROE, Chief Explosives Chemist, and SPENCER P. HOWELL, Explosives Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


MONG the surplus explosives left on hand with 
the War Department was a quantity of that 
styled Trojan grenade powder, which was espe- 

cially designed during the war for use as a bursting 
charge in grenades and for which naturally there would 
be very little military use in time of peace. With a 
view to its disposal through use in civil projects a quan- 
tity was sent to the Bureau of Mines explosives experi- 
ment station, where analysis showed that its character- 
istic explosive ingredient was nitrostarch and that the 
powder had the following composition: 


> TROJAN GRENADE POWDER. 
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Trojan grenade powder appears as a dark-gray 
granular substance, part of which is slightly pulver- 
ulent. The granules are fairly hard. The explosive 
is not at all dusty, and has the consistency of granu- 


lated sugar. 
NITROSTARCH. 


Nitrostarch is a substance produced by treating 
starch with nitric and sulphuric acids and in appear- 
ance it looks very little different from powdered starch. 
It resembles nitrocellulose and nitroglycerin in its con- 
stitution and explosive properties and has been known 
longer than either, inasmuch as it was prepared by 
Braconnet in 1833. Nitrostarch explosives have in 
recent years been developed for industrial use in this 
country; they were used to a certain extent in blast- 
ing in the Canal Zone, yet as this grenade powder was 
a special composition it seemed desirable that a com- 
plete series of tests should be run upon it. This was 
done, and the results are reported in the following 
table in comparison with those previously obtained in 
testing ammonia dynamite. | 

Mr. J. IX. Crawshaw (explosives testing engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines) in reporting these 
results says: 

“Tt will be noted that the physical characteristics 
of these two explosives are almost the same. Accord- 
ingly, Trojan grenade powder would be specially suited 
for the type of work for which 40 per cent ammonia 
dynamite is now used, 1. e., quarrying and tunneling 
in moderately hard rock, road building, excavations, 
and stump blasting. 


“Particular attention is called to the hygroscopic 
properties of this explosive. As Trojan grenade pow- 


der shows a very marked tendency to absorb moisture, 
it can only be used in dry work, stored in dry places, 
and used in dry weather. All boxes of this explosive 
received at the Pittsburg Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Mines showed evidence of moisture absorp- 
tion, and two of the boxes to such an extent that the 
contents had to be destroyed shortly after their re- 
ceipt. Itis very probable that on examination of this 
material in storage, many other boxes wll be found in 
very poor condition. 


Results of tests of Trojan grenade powder and ammonia dynamite. 
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“The products of combustion of this explosive are 
such that it can be used in places with poor ventila- 
tion without danger, as there is only a trace of poi- 
sonous gases (CQ) present.” 


Mr. John S. Swenehart, who has been conducting 
field tests on behalf of the college of agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, reports: 


“While we have not completed all our tests on 
Trojan grenade powder for land clearing, we have gone 
far enough so that we know it is entirely usable for 
this work. While it seems somewhat quicker than 
we think should be used for stumping purposes, yet 
it can be salvaged to good advantage. The moisture 
which is encountered in our operations does not offer 
any difficulty after the material is properly cartridged. 
A No. 8 cap seems to be necessary for complete deto- 
nation, and this cap successfully and_ effectively 
detonated grenade powder where we added 2 per cent 
water to the material. The fumes from the powder 
are not very heavy. They disappear quickly and, so 
far as we can determine, have no effect on the user 
under any conditions. In strength, the material is at 
least equivalent to ordinary dynamites.”’ 


On the receipt of Mr. Crawshaw’s report, Trojan 
grenade powder was allotted, under the law for public 
use, 600,000 pounds, stored at the general ordnance 
depot, United States Army, Charleston, 5S. C., being 
allotted to the Bureau of Public Roads, but as the 
transfer was being effected it was reported that this 
powder had so deteriorated in storage as to be unserv- 
iceable. Mr. J. E. Tiffany (assistant explosives engi- 
neer, United States Bureau of Mines) was at once 
dispatched to inspect, and from his report it is learned 
the explosive was packed as follows. 


PACKING. 


Fifteen pounds of the explosive were inclosed in a 
manila paper bag, which was then inclosed in a second 
paper bag, and tied with a string. Four such packages 
were placed in a box, 18 by 10 by 9 inches, made of 
S-inch white pine, and of lock-cornered construction, 
the box being lined with paraffined paper so folded 
that it covered the bottom, sides, and top. 


DELIQUESCENCE. 


Inspection revealed that owing to the fact that this 
Trojan grenade powder contains about 71 per cent of 
easily soluble salts, it had absorbed sufficient moisture 
to deliquesce, and that the liquid formed had run to the 
bottom of the boxes, in many cases leaking out so as 
to saturate the exterior of the boxes and the wooden 
floor where they were stacked. 


SENSITIVENESS. 


Samples of Trojan grenade powder taken from sev- 
eral different boxes were made into cartridges and tested 
by the ‘‘Explosion by influence” test, using No, 8 
detonators, and found to be too insensitive for use. 


ADMIXTURE WITH TNT. 


As a packing plant for cartridging surplus TNT for 
the Bureau of Public Roads was operating near by, it 
was suggested to try mixing this deteriorated Trojan 
grenade powder with the dry TNT, which was done, 
and on testing the product it was found that car- 

tridges of the mixture containing up to 50 per cent of 
Trojan grenade powder were sufficiently sensitive and 
gave craters which were, if anything, larger in extent 
than those produced by TNT alone, It was also noted 
that the smoke from the mixture was nearly white 
and the report quite sharp. Furthermore, the mix- 
ture was more easily and readily packed in the car- 
tridge cases than the TNT alone, because the latter 
is rather dusty. The moist Trojan grenade powder 
holds down this dust, and the mixture is a freer run- 
ning powder than the TNT itself. Not only is the 
packing facilitated but the menace to the health of 
the packers from the existence of the dust 1s reduced 
MODIFIED TNT. 

The product formed by mixing TNT with Trojan 
vrenade powder is styled modified TNT. As a result 
of such admixture there can be used to advantage in 
eivil and industrial operations an explosive which 
otherwise would be more than a total loss, for it 
would have to be destroyed at considerable expense 
and always with the danger attendant on the destruc- 
tion of explosives. Modified TNT, when composed of 
approximately equal proportions of TNT, grade III 
and Trojan grenade powder, appears as a gray granular 
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substance, with occasional yellow specks. Some por- 
tions are pulverulent with fairly hard granules. The 
explosive is not at all dusty. When packed in par- 


affined paper shells, the cartridges are firm and the 


explosive as a whole is moderately cohesive. A 
cartridge 1+ by 8 inches has an apparent specific 
gravity of 1.15. While for large projects the powder 
may be used in loose form in its containers, 1t is ad- 


vised that the powder as a rule be packed in paper 


cartridge cases which aré subsequently well paraffined. 
Modified TNT should be fired as TNT is, and with the 
same grade detonator. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF MODIFIED TNT. 


As modified TNT contains notable amounts of the 
hygroscopic salts, sodium nitrate and ammonium 
nitrate, it will always show a tendency to absorb water 
from the atmosphere When these salts are present in 
explosive mixtures, such mixtures as a rule show a 
tendency to ‘‘cake’”’ and the cartridges becomes hard 
or rigid. Because of this loss of plasticity by the 
cartridge, it becomes more difficult to puncture the 
cartridge in order to provide a hole for the insertion 
of the detonator in it; it requires more force to so tamp 
the cartridge as to drive it past irregularities in a bore 
hole and make 1t fit the cavity; and as a rule, as the 
cartridge becomes rigid, it becomes less sensitive to 
detonation. 

On May 8 and 9, 1920, Mr. Tiffany supervised the 
packing at Charleston of 20 cartridges containing a 
mixture of approximately 50 per cent of fairly wet 
Trojan grenade powder and 50 per cent of grade III 
TNT of Hercules manufacture. These cartridges were 
sent to the Pittsburgh testing station where on June 
7, 1920, Mr. J. A. Farr observed, in taking off the 
wrapper, that it required considerable force to break 
a cartridge in two with his hands. 

Mr. Tiffany, in following up this observation on 
July 12, found that whilc, in the tests at Charleston, 
cartridges of modified TNT were as easily punctured 
for the reception of the detonator as those of 40 per 
cent straight nitroglycerin dynamite were, on July 12 
it was more difficult to effect this puncture, although 
then it could be done without undue effort. A repe- 
tition of the ‘‘Explosion by influence’’ test showed 
that the sensitiveness of these cartridges to detona- 
tion had not materially decreased. 


USE OF MODIFIED TNT. 


Since, as was to be expected, modified TNT car- 
tridges possess a tendency to absorb moisture from 
humid atmosphere and as they have shown a ten- 
dency to harden, it is advised that they be used as 
promptly as feasible after receipt. 
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FEDERAL-AID ALLOWANCES 
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a Length 1 Project | . . . 
State. eet County. in Type of construction. rn at | p oe 
P miles approved. ‘ _— 
—— i — = a So | 

Wile... wwe eee OY | Watiderdale:........................... 12,050 | Chertand gravel...................... 'fept. 9) $188, 440.31 $94, 220. 15 
Se | Gallman..........................-.-8 S. GOO | Thitmminom 2. ................2. 222. .| Sept. 28 219, 273.17 109, 636. 58 

85 _—ey and Elmore............. —— = a i a Pees ae oe “ie BO cage. - 197,007.14 | 98, 508. 57 

| +)” eae et 6.950 | Gravel letter. | 202,851.00 | 101, 425. 50 

Aijipeme@............ . ee . 36 iavenal ee a ae a E.G |. oe OS ee ee ee , Sept. 22 82, 748. 00 | 41, 374. 00 
Arkansas... . ....... .--------! | Cum titititié‘i‘(‘( ‘él a see 47, 260 |..... ea oan. a Fae 197, 598. 89 76, 438. 00 
: OO | LidtlesRiver................-...cecceee 30. 200 |..... do... ..; sept. 4 170, 726. 05 65, 000, 00 

128 | Lewwenee: .......w.........-- eee ee eee 2.170 |_._.. 1 SERS i eS 5 Snes ee oe 21, 780. 87 5, 400. 00 

a en ene 2.840 |... Me heen Sept. 3 22, 249. 37 7, 800. 00 

' 115 | Madison......... eee eee 19. B70 |__... ™ Fes A ee ee Sept. 21 146, 027. 97 60, 000. 00 
GeleeadGs........ ...........41 oD | MOOMMem ............ 2.8. eee eee me O02 | RemideClay...............-2..-. eee eee | Sept. 17 47, 978. 59 23, 989. 24 
: 51 | Cheyenne..... re. ee Sept. 18 24, 857. 51 12, 428, 75 

_ 100] Rio Grande........_... eee oe A) Sie eR Cl cna ' Sept. 28 31, 980. 74 15, 990, 37 

1) | teeViaga. ....._......... Late ee 451) |... .. i I ee eS 46, 678. 50 23, 339. 25 

| Wi | GioMat.............. eee 4, 205 |..... ee So So ake i Sept. 4 58, 766. 88 29, 383. 44 

) Uae) Megmachen..........2.. 2.2... ce eee: 9,890 |..... Be ae Mae ees sa tacaee Sept. 28 53, 550, 20 26, 775. 10 

eee gh 2 a a ee 3.380 | Sand-clay........... i hep gt a ' Sept. 4 51, 676. 35 25, 838, 17 

Florida... .... .. Bc Ae 30 | Hamilton and Columbia...............].......--- Dwidtewe............ ase Sf ee Sept. 23 89, 863. 40 44,931. 70 
G@umm....................---.- | 1@2 | Glimmett...............2....-. 0... i 4,900 | Me@adam................... ie ee (we. seat 57, 117. 50 20, 000. 00 
| PMO | Meuiic..._......................-.-. 4.500 | Samdeelay.....................2...- 200 ont dp....- 22, 671. 20 11, 335. 60 

ies | Spaldimg....................... oe 4°900 | Wiwewdlam......... 5-5-2. ee eevee Fept. 4 120, 449. 94 50, 000. 00 

rr | m |e ...........-..- este ee 17.000 | Gravel............. Ah Sept. 7| 204,672.05 | 102) 336. 02 
@e | Nez Merce: ....................-.--..-- 4 OMO | Wetiiew. ........ 222. eee eee eee s esas Sept. 3 97, 005. 15 48, 502. 57 

Mc ee 4.200 | Gramelk. .... 2.0.2... ce eee nee ee rept. 2 94, 904. 70 47, 452. 35 

42 | Topitivaile: 2... ee iy, Re a ee dann ee ee ewe Sept. 20 136, 279, 54 68, 139. 77 

WereeOlse.............. ec See 15 | Jackson and Williamson............... M, MOY WE os 2 one sc oe ee cee ca ces Sept. 18 195, 580. 33 48, 895. 08 
16 | Jefferson and Wayne.................- 14; G80 {. 2. Pn en BE ee 487, 791. 61 121, 947. 90 

OS ee eee. we i og hese ee 6. G20 | Comerete...... .... 2... eee ane Sept. 28 268, 499. 00 94, 950. 00 
OR ccc igs RE er re 2.250 | Comerete or trick ....._...............- Fept. 22 112, 508. 00 33, 750. OU 

69 | Saline and Ottawa................. a o'eD) | Bare................ ee Re a Sept. 28 22, 660. 00 , 000. 00 

oo nn ene @. geo | Brigw..............- eee re S ely). 2-3 13, 337. 50 3, 975. 00 

TS ae | OM... eee ee ee CM AB re cc ae 63, 775. 08 31, 887. 54 
ww | Iope@kinridve.................. Noeteter ome 1 ISMUMINOUS. .. .. oo cle ee eee sie es Sept. 11 938, 912. 29 469, 456. 14 

| ister os Mes, See «wane Tijd? |....- et es ost et ee oe | Sept. 2 320, 646. 70 160, 323. 35 

41 | Hopkins. ........ ce ee 18.800 | Gravel............. 0-0 cscs eee sees | Sept. 28 | 340,301.50 | 170, 150. 75 

4? | Piemeengen..............- eee ewes eh. BLD) 5 rn ie. 2 43, 329, 00 21, 664. 50 

re GO | Teppebenne...................-......- re A Ss we ee Sloe ose ce ees .| Sept. 13 88, 330. 20 44,165. 10 
Measea@iusett(«.................. Ay) | We... cee... bene Poe Wh Bea. ee eee eee Sept. 21 83, 267. 80 34, 760. 00 
MeroWigen.................-..-.- 47 | Cassand Van Buren.......... 3 eae 15.036 | Concrete or bituminous................ Sept. 28 653, 262. 50 300, 720. 00 
Mimesata.....................- ae | TOMI cc. eee en... clSe.-. lees a ee Pept. 28 |... ie... -s 1 51, 790. 03 
wl 2”. 2 a ee | es ee OG ne oie ie ah ne sie Sule CC ae |. ' 54, 996. 00 

eo ee. | oe RM ce MR oo SU tee ors ieee wie OR AGE Fone oa es os L 2, Savin 
ee ee | (CORCHELG . 2 oe ces ees oc czeeee eee eee GO-...2|.., eee 1 96, 535. 82 

O6 | Wiitiofia........ a ks oe cas ees oon ee eee LD RE ee ee ee Mite. Sule aasieaceuee t 41, 498. 8t 

100 | Steele...........- FOr re ee Whe eS Concrete, brick, or asphaltic........... Se a A ee | a 97, 604.78 

TGS | Deel eneine . ...  nle eee eee ene Cogs): | ae. i eee Be: see = =. Ar ee \ 13, 219. 60 

115 |ibelweed..............-0--- cnn e ee ee ones a... .|2— Cfo. eee a ...do 3 ee ome. or 
Me | PAO TICN. .. .. soc ew sew esce ese Oo ehle = 5 Be Se ia se Nes «Sa i 2 a | 139,776. 50> 

iar RO el ia eee ne ee le. 5. ss cae LESAGE, «1 a [a rn er renee oops. Scan ati 1 14,714. 00 

era IS eon ee eye ees naa ce lS es - = aca Ee a ha See Pee ee oe eee i ae. 118, 962. 31 

: ME SEWN 5 ies dc borate eneeee anc ctleen. +>. 0-loeee IGP te ccna of, See eee Ec Seadaieys Ll os re. 119, 002. 29 
| ROUND 2 ie tay oo et i coe - Ee > «sw « » « |e eS eS ee ie Sigs os os ue GQ... .\ee..22-255--5.) “Be eo) 

CR ee ee, |. Concrete, DEICK GOP ASC ais ease » = Pe. Se Bee soe os 1 38, 798. 40 

Rn OT 22 nok ein Sede scene neleeee snes <2 SEES SS RP 8 ee fe | 1 21,657, 00 

142 |..... ye. eee ee ey 6 ia he ane he ee a (3.0 eae ciclo ersix pines = #8.) eee | 120,900.70 

DE OOM oc co ain oh owe elven see's i. eee eee Ee are ee Aas, pion a eine a a ee). ...--| 112,840.00 

EON ew sive odie. e as eG cs | a een bits a0 (ORS 28, ce Rea a SB es 119,134. 66 

NP iin ene eae Say ac loa ee eee es| Deeles CD as, <6 oe gee ae Abie | oe C7 ee |: rege 1 8,980. 00 

Is | Veiner... ......---.--..-- Beet ae ous ee ee rep ei LD, 5 nana I, | 2 a | 1 45,329. 40 

MG ee eer | ark kee em as o RE eo os dc ies ce hae se oy ee er ee 1 45, 010. 00 

mo |... ce ee Peele nase oe Bg oo | Sa a MO. PM. ec See aa 1 14, 497. U0 

@5> | Benton...........-.... er ere 5.000 |....- LC Re a Es seochene Sept. 13 | 428,215.00, 314,107.59 
ee een ees tt Uk ee 0 SRS eee ee do....| 346,349.09 | % 23,174.54 

Le OS i ne 3.@0 | Concrete, brick, or asphaltic.........../... do....| 3137, 772. 80 3 41, 331. 84 

106 | Benten............ ee eee ee, 14.980 |..... EME. Slee MEA Ais 4j0s <a wieiafe same Pot do....| 3 580,773.16 | 3 290,386.58 

US| PRM 8c... ew ne ee cee we seen 15-7) | Gravel. ........<--- ERA ae ee eet -..|...d0....| 389, 848. 00 3 44,924, Ov 

Me MND Soo aio 2 ws ae oc de me es eee (A eee CE oA on on 2 odin Sgemce es +s --.00...4 *45,1Ga°00F % 22; 577. 50 

Me | SS ek ed oon teams aw een 3. ae) eee ee ee eas oe Ses el eke 8 ee 3 44, 326. 70 | 3 22) 163.35 

DGMMMPT.................-.0. 102 | Leak..... ene Ra ch teicher es Oe Ro aa ee Sept. 28 71, 156. 25 35, 578.12 
0 i eee cs Sree ere eter eae MEE Do os wo we ERP a Gini woes a ete Sept. 1 , 900. 00 13, 000. 00 
MM | WO. ooo oe cae eee Suatewess RR UE) eo) | Bea's Sept. 2 72, 068. 00 36, 034. 00 

Me | TN a Ns Sos a eee cake eee 5.000 |...-. CO RS ve) eee nS are a Sept. 4; . 26,309.99 13, 154. 99 

eT | NEE ices ek cow nee disease ees 17.400 | Chat or gravel.....- SE ee Sept. 18 91, 988. 99 45,994. 49 

Bh 0 eee ee oo ee OR 0S | Ss Sept. 2 47,539.14 23, 769.57 

Ro 4.250 | Clay bound, gravel, or macadam...... ae 17 21, 249. 99 10, 624. 99 

RL eee ees ee MRED. osx «ine seis 2% wlan eee are aera Soo Ue 72, 600. 00 36, 300. 00 

Momeann........ ae a. - a) | SERMMNGNOS - os .. 2 keen eee eI HINTED a 0. aniseed en sgiecicine ing 2225s Sept. 8 102, 193. 80 51, 096: 90 
ee cane ee 10.500 |..... EME is scisce nes ecewn ee Shae rein ais Sept. 30 47,717.08 23, 858. 54 

138 | Musselshell............. eee ee sce 6.000 | Topsoil....-.. Sema Noieevemtewk ae atiets 6 -.-| See. 3 33, 739. 20 16, 869. 60 

NE ERR Sener aren Be OR ona eae ae pine ne ep anes Sept. 8| 2%81,822.02| 240,911.01 

Vo er ane Oy) | IMPMPBOLIL. . ee cee eee eee Pre: 7.500 |..... 1), SRS ee ees Sept. 4 68, 530. 00 34, 265. 00 
TS | Weeo.................-. ae 4.000 |..... i 3 ...| Sept. 17/ 2105,391.55 | 7 52,655. 7% 

Sh i ee -..| 12.200 | Gravel or crushed rock ..........-..--. Sept. 18 87, 824. 00 | 43,912. OU 

| PEE ins bic: vininiee. + « on ee aloes Be) GTGV Ole... oc aw reece s cesta ee Se peeee Sept. 21 99, 506. 00 49,753. 00 

34 | Churchill... .. eee fate eC 27] ee ple eee ae ee Sept. 17 —- 107, 101. 80 53, 550. 90 

BL a ee ae ee 1 cot Re ela a Sept. 22! 17,990.50 8,995. 25 

36 | Washoe.............. ae ee | Oem Gravel. ............-..... of Sept. 18| 199,650.00 99, 825. 00 

New Hampshire................ 126 | Rockingham............ ene Ro lhc a i anit Sept. 2 | 9, 999. 99 4, 999. 99 
189 | a | Sr cnet eee am re ee pc ee....... O...., 92,147.90) 17,018.65 

fC re [ae OR, 2 Sept. 8 18, 000.00 | 9, 000. 90 

Mew Mexico.................... I ci ee ts ae ee 15.090 | GreWel.............. 2) a Sept. 2! 72,338.55 | 36,169.27 
54 | Hidalgo....... cna nite 35.000 :..... Se... co eee es. Sept. 6; 99,601.92 48, 800. 9:5 

CR RE eee ee 4.m|---.- ° 15) Ro 0 ...| Sept. 22 38, 501. 10 19, 250. 53 

DD wat Ce ae ea ere: a 9.560 j..... CR ro ha i es a Se - . . - O...., 116,011.50 58, 005.75 

ROMs... ....... 2... A Ce eee a Igo | Colterete............-.2..... Pte: «5a Sept. 4 164, 000. 00 82, 000. 00 
c _ eee een ae ee rey 4.200 |...-- BD ec <5 See PO NRE 620 So aus ae Sept. 3 | 168, 000. 00 84, 000. 00 

a; Eee. ee ee ce: ae NE. osetia ee ees... 4 | an O....| 102,600.00 35, 910. 00 

78 , Orangeand Sullivan.................. 7.0m) |....- Gee. 5 san coes sae ere. A Sept. 23 | 399,000.00 139, 650. 00 

iC ne Pc ee (jo ae ie ee ee. ee ee. ee —_ : 427,500.00 | 149, 625. 00 

Sis | SRS... «ce eres, Bae. 4.800 | Bituminous macadam................ Sept. 24 240, 000. 00 | 84, 000. 00 

1 Revised statements. Amounts given are decreases from those in the original statements. 3 Canceled. 


s 2 Revised statements Amounts given are increases over those in the original statements. 
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i Project | Fed l 
j Length in sa Estimated edera 
State. Proje . County. fe i. ST ypeohomiaaaae: oy cost. aid. 
=. a... 2.100. _ oo ececesesseses! Sept 8 | $104,549.50] $52,274.75 
North Carolina............-.--- TT OO cence - scavnn-. --- — ‘Topsoil Orgtawel....:..... eae : ont. $ 87° 450.00 13°996 00 
North Dakota. ..-...-. oe TIS | WW 22 Sic 2 ne ae ee oni meee ean Sept, 3|  250°000.00 27 000.00 
ne eee | 4 a Se ee a. D mee. ado Re ee Tee 
ea) "OR 2.546 | Macadam....................--- .. - | Sept. 30 68,500 00 30, 000. 00 
at. oc ee ; as | Sept. 9} 160,000.00 80, 000. 00 
| SS a BS ssl ee oe Sept. 4} 220,000.00! 82,000.00 
ie | ae Beg be as 5.172 | Conerete....................-.-.-.-..-.| Sept. 9} 250,000.00 38, 400. 00 
dt... aiiiiarinnae opi. oh 4 @e0 | Gnomiele. <<. ccs, ee Sept. 1 61, 050. 00 30, 525.00 
ii sae | mn a Pe cack ee On 1, Go | Conseste......... -. eee | Sept. 21 50, 886. 00 20, 000.00 
inand Perry............. an 908 |.....0@.........-..00- 471,695.05 | 15 
Wetineveniae.........-.......- | © | @agphin and Perry........2.:.......: ee WE oe ok nde oa 5 eee ee =.= rn ie 71,6 4 ee 
P | 0.953 ec os... ae Sept. 2 57, 098. 06 ; 
| «= “ ee a a | 1.495 |... Ban os use. ses re _— do....| 109,914.53 29, 900. 00 
as > a S| ce. ae ..-do....| 267,473.74 | 82,060.00 
® | Gas i 2.611 |....- ( ae ..-d0...-| at, 872.98 52, 220. 00 
i ao 5 Me. 0, dO... ..... 2. _... Sept. 3| 320,312.16 | 108, 240.00 
oS ee | eee do....|  1567969.34 | 56,760.00 
1. le mas. age “oes “Sept. 4! 312,304.49 98, 780. 00 
Se ee ; | <i). eee a d 164. 533. 38 61. 060.00 
im | voreoumberland | 2.2. .a--. 2 Sees 2 | —_ neie ciara eet ee oe me “3'| jeolape ae i 
i: ne et Ae ie Be 
Whode Wiand.................-- Bl | erence... 2. eee een eee | 5.000 Bie aineus CONCIONE 4.0 42. = <2 oe : a i rd eel es 
Sour Useena................41 G2 | Matibere.....-:.......eeeeeee eee eee... ee 2 bri gps AAP Peer re ae 7° hele <o e 
fe | Wemmeton. 02. 3 5550 eee . so OR sete A. ‘pt. ’ 30° poe ae 
| wate. a 13,580 | Water-bound macadam..........0...|‘Sepe/"i'| 34171838 | 170,859.19 
a . te Succ re 24.220 | Gravel............------------e eee ee. Sept.17| 211,978.03 58, 375. 00 
a anion — Fite oe ; Sand-clay............-...-.-.-.e. eee. i Sept. 1 83, 092. 40 41, 546. 20 
4). a 7 8.170 | Bituminous. III) Sebi, 4 | aps°7ig.61| 5868.48 
a 1 ere a ec Pe a ll! Sept. 8| 402,628.05 dod 4 
204 | San | Eeeue Pe ee , bt He poe and approaches............ ao ae Zs te ae eon 
| 0 WV OO es an oon ee i 2 OR Se SE Bt. , 000. 
206 | Hors Bend aud Whartom.....--...-..- Beer see re ee eae ee = ee =o eee: oe 12 oe a re . 4 
Me | Bee sone ee [on ee Sept. 23 1145, 173. 60 1 72) 586. 80 
EI == - eno ce bene ess eae 12 | Iron and Washington........ A See ee ae 2 re er Oo ares Sept : Done ae rete 
i a cia uae AC ee a $1630 Gravel. JULI SeBe a | ae ateoo | 28278e. 0 
ci) ae 220 | Bridges and gravel.................... Sept. 29 33, 855. 80 16, 927. 90 
2) |v een pols... - ces. 2 “snes + aS 0. 220 ate ges and g Perr ioe ae Rr 5s ae 
NARGENGc.. ..2. ean ee eee soe Gl | Aleisha... -- 225 -e-- gee a 4. 430 ituminous maca - is aa Bes a pce LT a A 
72 | King William, Queen, and Essex... .. | 15. 850 caer ey SNC PTO Versa se aes ce oO ie & te ee a 
@ | Peecaue ee | 4 500 i ‘Sept. 17} 43,954.35 21,977. 17 
103 | Arlington 0.200002) 10 | Conereta® 222 “Sept. 20) 72,721.00) $4,200.00 
' 106 | Southhimietong........-...:......-..02 0.979 pe By eet ae Hy a a y ye 
Malaga esa fe ee Lee LMG. Pik i a. me Sept. 29 44, 462.11 22; 000. 00 
Deen a ee 1.613 | Gravel. ......-..sccco+s-specceseseees ei. coe] Sees 16, 000. 00 
rest Virgini a ee 9,490 | Hatih..........2.-. Sept. 8 | 268,042.80 | 238,080.00 
WS ee nai: Cl eee ee 7. 1. re ee Sept. 1 96, 940. 00 48, 470. 00 
‘i |e _ eee 4.250 |.2021d00 02S] sept! 29 | 58224640 | 277623, 20 
Visconsi Maye so iia oi Ne 7.@ | Gia... er Sept. 30| 79,432.70 | 27,000.00 
Wr 2 oo in py EN) AB 10 8) IN ni ciegs von eg Segue = i = a 19 6189 37’ 000. 00 
: A ee ee 15,903 | Gonensta ch gepe! a] aaa agocon | sense a 
WHINE oe ee cece cee eee ae | COnmerae! io. oo ess on nc een nee : ae 8 | eee eal g af ior 
S (Geere ee eee. a “Sept. 29 6, 556. 00 3, 278. 00 
ml cece. | See a £186 | Barth) sebe. 74 | 382t90c00 | 16200000 
Match. Seas a -398 | Selected material..............-...--.. ...do....| 104,060.00 52, 030. 00 
OO | SQGSHEN ; . ....ceeere ere eee eevee 3.398 | Selected material........ ry oa Pee a 
101.) Bigc on . . cere cet ee - “T, 273 | @emcrete......-.a-e sha. een coe Sept. 11 , 970, 
' Revised statements. Amounts given are decreases from those in the original statements. 3 Canceled. 
2 Revised statements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original statements. 
Project — 
j . : agree- <stimate F 
State. Pract] County. Lepein a Type of construction. clad ae | Federal aid. 
| signed. l 
CU 0 a MA V NiOlO cs 5 secs ewe ee ee ce ae 10. 710 | Reinforced concrete. ..............--.. Sat. 8 oR 2). e ee 4 
a5 janie Clana. 22 .cce.~ occ cae eee peel 8. QB) | Conenetee teases... .-»....-. 2 see ee See 16.” ae ae ee 
a | omni te as, ..c 2255 ee eee 6.670 | Reimforced concrete. .....:.....22-..see-- oe 130° ae oe: 
® | Sante @n7..........2..-....... 0! 5.530 | Concrete. ..... eee ae Se ne 968: Be oan'Gn 
We | WUGUMOERNO.. . . 02sec ns eeeee see a caeee 17. 800 si a COMCIGRC: «dics acess. see ae eee i’ re: a a. e 
Sh poe ii ieee “Sept. 23 | 183,211.16 | 131,368.52 
Georgia...........------.-...--- BS | CAT og af inc se en ree ete ears aa Nols teeedaM -............... oer 3 oa oy aes ae 
124 | WaSBei an... - oa 322 5imeo | Sameeciay.....-.. oeaaeenen=;ssaukea ss Bag a ae 4 a eo 
Lk): a ort am 8 | Twin Pals and Gomime.........-2.. loc... ages Petes... cuanto een Coe ep LZ > OD. @ 30, 
12 (Bonnerilersecwesce se... eee , 5.760 | Bituminewsiconerete.................5 a =? oe oe a ae es 
AB | CMORSOM. «celts. cat. <a ess oe G. 20) | To eo ose ctl ea eee ree * = a ay 39’ o8. Ol 
@ | Bannoms.. .. 2... dee) eres oO 8. 940 | GO hei s. iie a> se ee ee = ee = sete Pe uP oe a 
18 | Nez Perce and Latah.................. 22.100) | Crimse@ rock... . 2. :<-<scee cose ee De Ocecs a 29° oo 
> | SUOMI vino aaa cee oe oe 1.500 Pisin nous cane OR ere ices er a ton Bone a 
eee ee —_ ame S| h 74,901.49 | 37,450.74 
Lo O-x | Lazewel!.........:.6.80- neces ae 3 ee ee .. oon re. - wees a 
Sez | Ma@ison...........222.2.+.--ssseees-s-) } 6. 720 | COM@ieiommaNOk _.... 22 noe. Sept. a8? ye 4 ee 
1-13 ee re ee eee. aie A ata en ik, a ae aate: a ae PER 
1-19 essa O a j . teeene 8) OO rs nag Ss 1 1 ? G 
0 ; Lo ec fc 5 ee iM ae ee COMCKOUD «oo etic. se ee. oe ae f ; . Hm . ia a | 
| 3A | Marion and Johnson...................- eee Bituminous congmve. ....... 21.5. -- 22 Pe Oso 4< : iy cae | sic a 
4 | Pitnemmend Henge. .2.0cs0e.. -ceele=---s aes Concrete and bridges.................. a a ee iP ry ae Oe 
f GA} Giewiaud Wig0..<- 2-0-6 eee oe eee CGMCRE UG. = siete o.. « «nin eae eee oe = coca ue ce 
| DA. |SeON.... 2. cerns. ee ee Concrete of brick.........:s.0-sses- am pa : ;? Se ee 
AOA. | MiggeRall. 2c... ..occe--.--. eee | ee “WOONCTEHO™ ... 2025 os ae eee <7 —.. 7 2 oe wee 8 rn ee ae 
11 | St. Joseph and WMeWart........../.0... .....- a 0... en ee a fa : reid: | eS Ea 
SON. cee oo eh mame CAS 
Ch nen 6 hme em do.../| 4740.99 | 4 21}954.37 
7A | Porkomand Le-Porte...........-.--).- SS, | Concrete or brick or bituminous.......]... GOes.. ! : 10. = z ie 3° ns re 
184 | Howerd and Tipton. ....... «es ee 6/11 i an: | oe | 10 ae Bee 5 
Oe | WAI) oe ce eee a apes ae | ‘Bridge.......222...... age... ome MD. cae | 
1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
* Modified agreements. Amounts given are decreases from those in the original agreements. . © 
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PROJECT AGREEMENTS EXECUTED IN SEPTEMBER, 1920—Continued. 

































































| .. i Sa oS o> a 
Project! Length i | Exoject 
No. County. can bohes Type of construction. | eee | Federal aid. 
signed. 
| a —. ied : a es —.- 
See wee mn ee onset wens scent ee | ITA Rata be)s ic-S0ad ne Be SLi LGe, | SeMe eon gay saes see. co-5sc-acaceun<-ea) Rent, ‘8 | $191, 762.44 $50, 000. 00 
TaN PEED LON oy Hin sates gy tybeoy seus tu ay Ee 17.579 | Brick of concrete... ......-2-.2.--00es (Sept. 9 911,044.03 351, 500. 00 
| MONT RSEMUD sc ret ug Meee ra dot cee PA AG FETE cy dows okies ont dardentsenecns te Ve ATOR ca 60, 004. 67 26,500. 00 
26 | Adams,......... Tatas ota ssn n'es 9.960 |..... AS en eae, el oe OE een SO ase 167,593.80 | 16,507.60 
; 32 | Des Moines......... gue 4 hae A Oy OTP tn oe sles gh bovine fe Ae oe 260,678.39 16,584.93 
i +], ere WASUR SE cL Oe ous oo Few ee Ainsaonn. eee | ew eae eee eee ee ee 50, 843. 98 22, 600. 00 
a | RUDE GRCALIN Gort a Ge ee es ie naa ae 19 SA eee ee eatin haw s eneidvenh Shower trite < lnk Rie Bee ee 105, 207. 41 23,300. 00 
| OO Ratan OG OES eet sab boda Poeun cca 7 3.043 | Concrete of brick... 2.-. i <0. cccesacdns j---do.....| 200,461.80 | 78,800. 00 
7 ONE [SIVA Ue = 5 Satins on ate ten es ae gs LO. 323, | TRAP Ste aceite Oe te ieee hewn ae OR ee 106, 333. 26 31, 150. 00 
| 56 Henry ee ee ge een Ee es 20.620 | ..... Pee Oe oo eet sy ee ee fx a 91, 796. 04 45, 500. 00 
i Mee) SOMA 6 5. aaa wots el oe oe 4.803 | Concrete or brick............--.---.--- Fath ac 236,571.39 | 96,000. 00 
| BP ROMO GR hasan ota Sates see BSS O70 UTP Re cas ected. ae ae in tree se Le 147, 034. 66 73,500.00 
- 78 Dede Det UR art ee ree sg eeu 2.730 | Brick or concrete............ + eg ares 6c 160,785.62 | 54,785.62 
en POT ot ana conan tee Bi hn ME 12.850 | Gravel............ ete ere a ex eee 100, 746. 96 50, 000. 00 
| EWS i LER eco Seen oe Pes oe neu ple Ai 1 Weartls egok <actawun cas 5 cme aes Leos tt 52,358. 35 22, 800. 00 
be lat i Oe eee ee a a i es ee 2.544 | Concrete or brick...... ae tints a eee CM ame 128, 397. 83 50, 000. 00 
Kansas .......-.----- patesen ee | a Dy) Dagbathese 4 iean ns. eH a ts 23.420 } Gravel on macadam........ ...--.. -.-| Sept. 2) 478,461.95 | 239,230.97 
. Pi coor tie, oes. ct ae ee 6.533 | Bituminous macadam......... yee 2 ae dee. 2" | 221,974.61 | 97,995. 00 
Louisiana... .......-. ant ebay es 8 RC ST eee core Seth Sas cat wT ie 3.380} Gravel. is csvs se. .suee-s- ee ae ak | Sept. 28| 44,848.24) 22,424.19 
i eS Pas et, arty Br tn con ecmdtnes aes mus FR Te ee Ae Oo ee, aoe | Sept. 10 16,015. 99 11,053.01 
Minnesota . twee ie he wos oa ew ow 8 | Wabasha and Winona. ............... SGN Farts Se Se eh ee ees Lae | Aug. 20} 138,589.17 | 69, 000. 00 
hs) | Coane a... och oe Se ES te Sale 19.020 | Concrete and | ae ae Ye as | Sept. 17 | 488,962.87 | 218, 994. 66 
7 ere CRE ee eee ea, ee Ly AGG Pa abavOleuse atone. nate 0, a | Aug. 31 137,311.54 | 51,007.26 
130 | Big Stone...... vei ao ee cS ars Nee Seale 7-058 lance RRS Aen ee eae EL ES ye OE ee | Sept. 1} 90,810.55 | 17, 103. 44 
NAF | ESOLEL GTO Ss we ces Sake a So A ee Pee 6.210 |...» i eee ne oe Pe rice 4 a are aa wie | Sept. «2 52, 948.99 | 20, 000. 00 
148 | Hennepin and Dakota........... ww cakt ole BRO x BOSS roes ataatie te eaated «ks Sept. 1| 367,946.46 | 100, 000. 00 
Mississippi. .........--... wereee 84 | Jefferson...... A fk Spee ee Jaseiaae 35,270 | CARY BUG, PTRVOL. . 205 des neo < aneeecatn | June 30 365, 304.51 | 182, 652. 25 
Re eaghie es. hi SOB oe Ne es donee kis ee EO IE ch 4d) PF Steet ig tte, - Sept. 3 1 1,139.60 569. 80 
62, | Bulllyan and Merrimack... ...-.-.<0--|nnasccenns Nations UF tert cath Pins See oh a oe aS ee ae 22,620.85 | 21,310.42 
OGG ORT OE oe ate gnc tea a ed tape sere neko ig hams Gxelreene rae orpeytesy. til A Saye F. atcents Protea wae 11,493. 42 1 746. 71 
SS CNR OG rmsd sue hed ste apan eds erae es ~ 1.020 |..... 1 ee Meee eT eet ee Sept. 8 21,875.26 | 10,937.63 
UG Core ken 3) ee eee eee eee 0.578 |..... OG Ae has ae stew name ee eta vee Sept. 3 17, 874. 59 | 8, 937.29 
99 | Coos. ....... Ps, ee tba eee 1.100 }o3.<. Sih nd uta iactb ong Ret medes Shain a AN ae Sept. 1 17,314. 22 8,657. 11 
LOS), CALEGIS os cettt oe «nie « erry ee cr 1.930 | Bituminous macadam..........-.....| Sept. 8 64, 813, 92 32, 406. 96 
DU WA OSLUIEY ha. gaa dale de ea PW alee ee 0.797 | Gravel with tar surface............-.-. Sept. 3 | 15,013.51 7,506. 75 
110 | Merrimack............... NED Oey Te 1.246 | Modified asphalt..........-.....-...-. Sept. 1| 24,993.04 | 12, 496. 52 
AUG, | EECUS CTO Re ia rc a eiienk Aven paar? 0.410 | Bituminous macadam with surface of | Sept. 3 | 5, 951.74 | 2,975. 87 
$ tar treatment. 
117 | Grafton. -...-. salve naea = ae Nee 8 Be bane 0.940 | Bituminous macadam................ LO. 2 25,087.42 | 12, 543.71 
PAs aay ese ss vive ere awe otal, Saul eR ORLONh, 9 cathen che cetin nee vad svps aes 8. 238 | Ht a concrete or bituminous | Sept. 10 282,000.00 | 83, 800.00 
macadam. 
; 08. Ns BYLB ipa 5 ne ss acids la EN Seer | Reinforced concrete..........-..--5-+- Sept. 23 | 117,000.00 417,000.00 
46 | Ashland....... Aah ey) Pe ee eee ee oe Concrete or monolithic brick.......... Sept. 24 | 150,040.00 14,000. 00 
Bei WAPIIO. Be ust etemena waeihenS yaant Ba 4. 082 ences or brick or bituminous ma- | Sept. 10 158,000.00 | 69,000.00 
cadam. 
iL UTR AE het i a Trini A ists bon Uae sR 6.248 | Bituminous macadam................. Sept. 29 186, 000. 00-) 92, 500. 00 
Bie | VOCRSOME Dovak then manent Pe) eee 2.332 | Concrete or bituminous macadam..... | Sept. 22 120, 000. 00 42, 500. 00 
Bs Ih Oe id x cin pang tdi egg = whet 6.542 | Brick or bituminous concrete......... eee Fy eer s 435,500.00 | 106, 000. 00 
ADE WASH LOUIE Ss a cn aa Oo pipes ease oes ols 5.489 | Bituminous macadam............. ey oe ade. 189, 700.00 | 88, 000. 00 
Spe 7 a ee reer ee 41 | ‘Baker... er Te ee re ae a) ee HPs. cos taupe cn exyan et son bad cmt ns | Sept. 15 | 241, 814. 85 | 223,907. 42 
Oa WER We ns o.areanneser eas Bi Sa 5m iS? See 11.090 | Gravel..... Santeria hw 2 eee ed wc st cy eb i pe 140, 560.42 | 70, 280. 21 
Se CPP ERY Mins er Se aia hone alt cong rel anne deca ~tdeue [eV Ree a ge LE ae a oa Sept. 9 1 21, 442. 74 | 110, 721. 37 
BO beam ais MMacend Duica sta uk sae a eee aetna n Ae SFG be s.. i) ee a eae oe a ee Dee Sept. 15 285, 963.97 | 142,981.98 
, ye Cie BiNicceaeteecarstsee écivptltatwetc'sy 12.500 |..... Os Ne Sts Bk cea os 52600, fee 299,204.40 | 149, 602. 20 
39 | Jefferson........ et aie Se cathe tie 17.440 | Broken stone...........-. Sei athe ee Ee: 174,002.40 | 87,001. 20 
MCW AM OWE GC L0 Gis ena te sa gus armas wee Bro hace aie ou Sead Oe nae oe oe ae ae Re onal cae 2 ee 123, 569. 71 | 61, 784. 85 
Mh WF EAAASL ARIE ceaee, ctw anda alo wae hx oes Ba mane 6.9004 Brokan:-stane.< oo. 220 06 waa cags mceewcan a eae 130, 158.00 | 90, 079. 00 
Bory Ma TUE a ren Sis tern & een edie aaa » 21.880 | Broken stone or gravel.............-.- ...do....| 129,800.00; 64,900. 00 
PL a ey oe Salen, eee een 15.150 |..... CUR ee a ee Slee ote ard este ora. > eet 178, 237. 51 | 89, 118.75 
RV REEAAINALIL Spry, a Othe tals 3 Oe aN a aS als Pd es OvBGL} Comesiobec. 2h. es teknn pos bes Sree ees CR Sa 30, 744. 67 | 15, 372. 33 
HB ES SE eee ee oe en el 13.900 | Broken stone or gravel.......--...--.- ...do.....| 160,608.97 | 80, 304. 48 
OC UL a 2M og: SO Dee ee Pe an Oe Le 5.334 | Reinforced concrete..............----- Sept. 3 467,322.46 106, 680. 00 
Set SMOSIIN, Se dind cas Seo a xa tins waxes ene hy a Pee Qs oes vase eknn gta ee oo ae h oe wees ...do.....| 562,766.95 | 194,640.00 
: GRD ATEN TI lt ee, ano Spal re a tle nee Mo ede ae 3.196 |..... i (Sy, 28 ey © eer Bae a, SS aeiee Aug. 8 239, 021. 53 63, 920. 00 
Be S| A UROL Ecard | Sou celeb inns (tat ols 49S te Gea) te ie a Vai ee Sept. 1 352, 364.49 | 108, 460.00 
72 SING Fee Baw seo noe he ene ea BTA ey AOS rede aie Re ie ome | Sept. 3} 533,961.82 | 174,800. 00 
73 | Franklin and Adams-..............-.. Ek tN OTOT ORG = yo wo he wig Miva wie Shen ee ..-| Aug. 30 459, 540.86 | 167, 280.00 
TOs) PMETCOR EL cman wobtea te oee re RATS 9.179 | Reinforced concrete...............-..- Sept. 1 643, 753.02 | 183,580.00 
aS | PROMIOGS = ox wah seatny yocs cate oee tenes ei 7.280 |...-- Ce are gc a hs age ae anc Sept. 2 567,596.92 | 145, 600. 00 
0 1 MONL@OMSrY  . Pee egd $25 adadeds boned 5.655 (os. NOs ot sae arate datetata ae ee | Sept. 1 349, 454. 27 | 113, 100. 00 
MT kOe he . then ene Ae Re Ora we wie OES a Foe ee es Oo Mn ra tn aN ( Aug, 30 230, 420. 96 | 68, 640. 00 
Bo Pe POLIO 90070 aca. Sean sa ueed eee ckuee 4.915) }....< DGa ny ae cn tee eres be ene gine seals Sept. 3 309, 546. 60 | 98, 300, 00 
A, TUTE «eh le uals alti wi hua dl Secine wees 7,094 |..... tr > Seen eee tee Re | Sept. 1 554, 859.09 | 141, 880. 00 
BA SUME Den an seats ae wane ara ms Wi Ow 8. 466 |....- OA ro a Pane doe ere Beco eet Os 572, 831. 16 | 169, 320, 00 
South Carolina.......... eas T5 CSINGUT ops sce ceiia Poon’ ant aha cbs haaul cena wee > PRIA OS Sere ex oo tea laAVapaned tus oo | Sept. 28 2 4,944.19 22,472.10 
RIE ie ctetg tein fa esd vou eat ce TOF RR tiie cm ee) ose eee Seg Sek 04s esate: 4 2 ARM LY Sin Aad Se Soe eae eae Sept. 23 72, 963, 58 36, 481, 79 
BEG: fh We RCDIGE os. ene ocutine saree seman sheen cl TU TNE) ComOrets: Soon. Scan saat caches Be See 568, 702.68 | 100,000.00 
ESD ft SKM 265 Cn nice eka elec te een 5 cS) BEE a ee 8 ee oe 5) ee 201, 492. 45 | 100, 000. 00 
Fae, 1s SOUR. Ao. cath nes Sewn Apes Aen ak ee | 22.070 | Stone macadam, bituminous top...... at 0 GOS 508, 638. 61 | 127, 159. 65 
ae Sore Green. =. smcvonks Cited gis ae. Seget 10.000 | Water-bound macadam, surface treat- ...do.....| 266, 674. 59 100, 000. 00 
| ment. 
ABD FEDS ANIL: Sp whk owaw nn axed insd yome maes sas fe O16 Gravel. fs ccces see eoe 5 28 anumre Pains LM Ee 78,335.95 | 39,167.97 
Ty BLD D SF OE TS FR Hie ee Bln) | 11.700 | Concrete or gravel.........-+.20+-+-++. eA. 279,022.45} 110,000.00 
MMA ihc oak a a iy a ten ene Til WRSHIN GEAR foo ame seuss = as ee hee om wee bs cs NYC APE oo hele co coe ee id oc _..do.....| 198,464.30 | 149,232.15 
16 Botetourt and: Rogkpride6 ... ican s/n ena ss< POI Chae re se ae ah te ciey haley ee 17,045.78 | —} 3, 522. 88 
Mb REACT cud eves Sabian s Sao ia PMN a Ick Mwads <i ODAVEL sor. synch ware ct ane oe we etwas Mots SE | 268, 357.47 | 2 34) 178. 73 
OF SUNY ire ba panm nc hice war akue eis ea wa 5.700 ||Water-bound macadam..............- | Sept. 25 95, 608. 35 | 47, 804, 17 
Bey |e tare Oke eehee are acgal eas alt ae hn ae i, ha te a yh kes | Sept. 23| 100,381.27| 50,190. 63 
BOA | NAMSOMOUG, «x. aves sp anmepauawes nae £400.) Donerate ole sag ccaptenen ae oanaytraee lie O0s.ca. 169,470.07 | 84, 735. 08 
46A | Rappahannock.......-........----.-- 3,086. |. Macadam 2... 22.:2J00adeees- peters 5% he ode i. 82,914.11 | 41, 457.05 
OR |} Ohestarheld S25. 285 422. oes earn. <s eee ee BRO i Concrete 1 22h ape cle eee sees | Sept. 25 346, 563. 69 173, 281.84 
UALR SO eh <2 ie i Ee eo Se ' 5,920 | Bituminous macadam...........-.---- jae 23 138, 008. 39 | 69, 004. 19 
TOA, | Cannell... << exc vex caus dawadigtanwie es ie SEC ee ey eee yt: a ee ee * 102, 019. 00 | 51, 009. 50 
79 | Prince William and Stafford.......... SS Oita ties 5 dal cas os ae or oe eee | Sept. 25 48, 447, 48 | 17, 607. 98 
NGA Br B I cscs ric et Ae ec a ears in | 2.480 | Bituminous macadam................ | Sept. 23 69, 666. 80 | 34, 833. 40 


1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreements. 
' 2 Modified agreements. Second revision. Increase. 
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PROJECT AGREEMENTS EXECUTED IN SEPTEMBER, 1920—Continued. 
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| | Project | 
. 7"! : | 
State. EXO | County. ene Mm Type of construction. | entre bei | Federal aid. 
| signed, | 

Wy ASDIOULOG «ne Give ekatenenae 2 OF VINE og de k's cee as i bo ee ee hated Line c bik CORCOLGS. Nos sc pole aa deeiaeeie. ae Sept. 8 | 1$21,000. 09 | 1$10, 500. 00 
S| SEOV CNS. s chia's abate ye aay Seat cee S ae 1.480") SERVE. coy paltew dace eee estab Bs se BEN Be | 104,986.17 | 52, 000. 00 

Ba fas wes Cs Je a ceke me eee etme oe Frey FS 5.990 |..... BO he de dc dagctutel Gt tia teen oe oe is. 89, 502. 09 44, 000. 00 

Ht.) Uirtys Harbor. x. usens sO ystedaceee —n fs 5.040} Bact. 2.55 os a Feet ea ee oy ea 55, 429. 99 PR AOD AWD 

Bh. i PENN, . <5 wu. aren «5 ae eed 6,200 | Concrete \ ...05 F-wsyee  pteeeeds ae of ..do 258, 598. 06 125, 000. 00 

DL \seed = ee es Meee yey ee ee 1.990 |..... 0 an ctisd Shoe cen nano ee aie oat cos ..do 72,114.02 | 36, 000. 00 

63.) Manott sos tos ccd inde pewedag eater es bay 1.970 | Gravel.......... nae tad pewn TERED Hes oe eo Pe 27, 156. 36 | 13, 500. 00 

59 |. Bnghomish..; ws tages nd Ap a aamacada krabigeenewk we BT S0. oiccess. os cavsbaleat testes eee AE ee 20,577.81 | 10, 000. 00 

OO loans WG: «coe CONE 2- Sek a ee ase se oe 8.090 | Oonorete. ~ 5 yd cksuctaceme neem eo -s.|-..d0....| 107,342,18 53, 000. 00 

oe Fe yee ee et a ey 1.240 | Gravel or crushed rock..............-. ewes. oe 37, 146. 56 18, 573. 28 

62) “Vatktina.2:s: <1. cele ok Oe ee 5. 7604 Odnoreta.. . oc: arsa~ aoe eae eee -..d0....| 245,598. 40 | 82,700. 00 

64 | Gnohonrish., ieee -m5~ > v5a7uteenee 0.990 |..... ee eo ea ees ee ee ree 39, 750. 26 19, 800. 00 

66 |. Garfield (22. 9 eas eee te ot a 7.420 | Crushed rock....................... """do....| 185,357.37 | ~ 90,000.00 

G7) Mabon, 65 «aan cae Unb kaw sop eg teeee aman 5.490 | Gravel and earth..... Sees ATO '...d0....| 112,621.34 56, 000. 00 

OS.) GAME. ¢ fib tae,  eecn steer Balen < 3.340 | Gravel.......... PE te ie cea NRRL caw 51, 475. 16 25, 000. 00 

OO (Ohelan 22 ves. o otter ac as tee aa es wen 1.670 | Concrete, ..5. 20. wedec be ce eee ob ea 66, 688. 71 33, 000. 00 

TO { LAW A peal. 2. a eee se ee 3.960 | Earth..... ‘new S Siig oli NE ola dtd Stee) do.. 68, 416. 92 34, 000. 00 

10.) POOUMG A. gi¥ soiree nasa ek ee eas TOO Va wast (LY 8 waist uhilgw dons tn wok 2a Seek oes do.. 279,138.64 | 138,000.00 

TAN Skagit... Meowe pote. tase tenant SIrldge 13: Soo Oitvien shod neds cee oe .do.. 11,817.85 | 5, 400.00 

75 > DR BOOSRIC ies s sala coho ete Be ee 4. 140") PERV el ves 55 ys a Sittw can dog et Oe te do 27, 794. 80 13, 500. 00 

TO, | Plered, ci Sates es ees eee eee 0.500 |2.... Tt ea. TR a: Mae # |.-.d0....| 34,733.60 12,736. 25 

VY PUN oe. 2h cheat canes 20. |. TINGOMS vive Coase cas oneg tees aah een O73) Wart ss oss vc dees ee eter .....| Sept. 18 43, 998. 70 21, 999. 35 
OG {ile SLOP. ance Gawhass ose abe COs ce 3.172 | Selected material.......-.-......:--.- Sept. 20 33, 371. 80 16, 685. 90 

70 V3 Washa kis. 2 cc. bec tues gone 5 hi So sn. 2.902 |... BOS. «ah text, tL Abet obit abana ae ot af: <a 30, 643. 21 15, 321. 60 

7B TORII ae ones tir es ak ee iene EM 2.489}!..... Disc Cidin a we Pow Ben Seay Sreatee cil do 22, 622. 00 11,311. 00 

BE Par. 2, veceeek ee ee ae eae 6.9549)..... en ae  & On) ee he A do 88, 044. 77 44, 022. 38 
QS 4 INGLCORA te sie uaa e i eare ae a 10. 000}}]....- CLG, So BES Se hn Me nasa eee eins do 111, 211. 40 55, 605. 70 
| SE: WP ONNSON wizlaom eos ghee vies 28 ce KOM BOae eae GATT ASE Ohi. td nak vee 2 eee cree eve we do 83, 376. 26 41, 688.13 
| 90 | Hot Bprin ey. ©. gcum cise wont ie = Oe 39228 |..... GGG Pei. BO see ot Och oped ean ee ee oe do 45, 973. 99 22, 986. 99 








1 Modified agreements. Amounts given are increases over those in the original agreement. 


EASTERN STATES PLAN THEIR SNOW 
REMOVAL WORK FOR COMING WINTER 


{Concluded from page 12.] 
WHERE REMOVAL IS BY HAND. 


When snow must be removed by hand, it is impor- 
tant that the laborers be furnished with large scoops 
and that even at some additional first cost the snow 
be so piled that it will hinder rather than assist the 
refilling of the locations that have been cleared. It is 
not generally advisable to load the snow in trucks 
and remove it entirely, but this is sometimes done, 
and, indeed, when the cuts that have to be made are 
both wide and deep this may be cheaper than casting 
to one side. Snow so removed can generally be dis- 
posed of by the simple process of dumping it over the 
edge of the nearest high fill. 

As noted before, the most expensive item in snow 
removal is the excavation by hand of the drifts that 
have gotten beyond the capacity of the snowplows. 
For such work as this there are now manufactured 
rotary plows that will cut out these drifts and cast 


the snow considerable distances to the side of the cut 
which they make. As yet these rotary plows have 
not come into very general use, largely, it is thought, 
because the removal of snow from the highways is a 
comparatively new thing. Their use is, however, 
bound to increase, for it is not at all likely even after 
all of the preventative measures noted above have 
been taken that drifting will be so thoroughly elim- 
inated that the snowplows operated by the modern 
trucks can fully cope with the situation. Rather, it 
seems to the writer, that it will prove advisable to 
supplement the present equipment in most States by 
the addition of enough heavy plows so that a working 
space can be kept clear even through the cuts that 
are known to drift full during severe storms, thereby 
insuring that full efficiency can be had from the other 
equipment. 

Just how rapidly this change in snow-removal 
equipment will be made will depend on the develop- 
ment of satisfactory rotary plows, but it can hardly 
be put off much longer, for the cost of shoveling out 
deep drifts is very expensive. 








Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in which 
they are particularly interested. The Department can not undertake to supply com- 
plete sets, nor to send free more than one copy of any publication to any one person. 

he editions of some of the publications are necessarily limited, and when the Depart- 

ment’s free supply is exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documenis, Government 
Pri ce, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, under the law of 
January 12,1895. Those publications in this list, the Department supply of which is 
exhausted, can only be secured by purchase from the Superiniendent of Documents, 
who is not authorized to furnish publications free. 


REPORTS 


Report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1918. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads for 1919. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS. 


Dept. Bul.*105. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1913. 5c. 
*136. Highway Bonds. 25c. 
220. Road Models. 
230. Oil Mixed Portland Cement Concrete. 
*249. Portland Cement Concrete Pavements for Coun- 
try Roads. 1d5c. 
257. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1914. 
314. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous 
Road Materials. 
347. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 
*348. Relation of Mineral Composition and Rock 
Structure to the Physical Properties of Road 


Materials. 10c. 

370. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock. 15c. 

373. Brick Roads. 

386. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 


Middle Atlantic States, 1914. 

387. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the 
Southern States, 1914. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. 

Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States, 1914. dc. 

Public Road Mileage in the United States, 1914. 
A Summary. 

Economic Surveys of County Highway Improve- 
ment. 1dc. 

Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 
vention and Road Preservation, 1915. 

Convict Labor for Road Work. 

Earth, Sand-Clay, and Gravel Roads. 15c. 

The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, including all Compression Tests. 


388. 
*389. 
300. 
*393. 
407. 


414, 
*463. 
532. 


*537. 


oc. 

555. Standard Forms for Specifications, Tests. Re- 
orts, and Methods of Sampling for Road 
f{aterials. 

Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 

Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Pre- 

vention and Road Preservation, 1916. 

Highway Cost Keeping. 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Build- 
ing Rock in 1916 and 1917. 

*691. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road 


583. 
586. 


660. 
670. 


Materials.  15c. 
704. Typical Specifications for Nonbituminous Road 
Materials. | 
724. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County 
" Roads. 
*Public Roads, Vol. I, No. 11. Tests of Road-Building Rock in 
1918. 15c. 
*Public Roads, Vol. II, No. 23. Tests of Road-Building Rock 


in 1919. 165c. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS BULLETINS. 


Bul. *37. Examination and classification of Rocks for Road 
Building, including Physical Properties of Rocks 
with Reference to Their Mineral Composition and 
Structure. (1911.) 15c. 

*43. Highway Bridges and Culverts. (1912.) dc. 
#45. Data for Use in Designing Culverts and Short-span 
Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 








* Department supply exhausted. - 


ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS CIRCULARS. 
Cir.*89. Progress Report of Experiments with Dust Preventa- 
tives, 1907. 5c. 
*90. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention, 
Road Preservation, and Road Construction, 1908. 5c. 
*92. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1909. 5c. 
*94. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1910. 5c. 
*98. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1911. 5c. 
*99. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention and 
Road Preservation, 1912. 5c. 
*100. Typical Specifications for Fabrication and Erection of 
Steel Highway Bridges. (1913.) 5c. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY CIRCULARS. 


Sec. Cir. 49. Motor Vehicle Registrations and Revenues, 1914. 
*52. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 5c. 
59. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 
in the United States, 1915. 
63. State Highway Mileage and Expenditures to Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 
Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act. 
5 


*65. 


C: 

*72. Width of Wagon Tires Recommended for Loads of 
Varying Magnitude on Earth and Gravel Roads. 
oc. 

73. Automobile Registrations, Licenses, and Revenues 

in the United States, 1916. 
74, State Highway Mileage and Expenditures for the 


Calendar Year 1916. 


*77, Experimental Roads in the Vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 5e. 

Public Roads Vol. I, No. 1. Automobile Registrations, Li- 
censes, and Revenues in the 

United States, 1917. 
Vol. I, No. 3. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 

1917. 

*Vol. I, No. 11. Automobile Registrations, Li- 


censes, and Revenues in the 
United States, 1918. dc. 
*Vol. II, No. 15. State Highway Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in the United States, 
1918. lode. 
25. Automobile Registrations, 
Licenses, and Revenues in the 
U.S, 1919. 
Public Roads Vol. III, No. 29. State Highway maiieage 
1919. 


Public Roads Vol. III, No. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR. 
No. 94. TNT as a Blasting Explosive. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 
338. Macadam Roads 
505. Benefits of Improved Roads. 
597. The Road Drag. 
SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK. 


B. Y. Sept. 727. Design of Public Roads. 
B. Y. Sept. 739. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 


F.B. 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D-2. Effect of Controllable Variables Upon the 
Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D-3. Relation Between Properties of Hardness 
and Toughness of Road-Building Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 20, D-4. Apparatus for Measuring the Wear of Con- 
crete Roads. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D-6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
Testing Bituminous Materials. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D-8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 


Concrete Slabs under Concentrated 
Loading. 

Toughness of Bituminous Aggregates. 

Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Concrete 
Slab Subjected to Eccentric Concen- 
trated Loads. 

Ultra-Microscopic Examination of Dis- 

erse Colloids Present in Bituminous 


oad Materials. 


Vol. 10, No. 7, D-13. 
Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. 


Vol. 17, No. 4, D-16. 








* Department supply exhausted A. 
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